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PLOUGH DEEP, SOW WIDE 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


HE YEAR 1920 has’ opened with clouds and darkness about the throne of justice and peace. 
| gentle grieve and the timid fear. But to the brave and faithful with true vision, this is no 

time for hopeless depression. It is a time of challenge to firmer courage, a time of revelation 
and of discipline for wiser service. The World War, like all wars, has left an aftermath of hysteria in 
civil life. The evil wave is receding, however, even in our own country. 

Much which makes for chaos is but growing pains of the universal impulse toward democracy, 
the crude expression of which already points to firm-fibred reconstruction. Where friction and hos- 
tility have been.in industry, for instance, there is a co-operative movement which tends to reintro- 
duce the craftsman spirit and the master’s comradeship. 

The world’s moral leadership has not been, as the ultra-critical declare, either futile or a pretence. 
The heirs of the ages have received all that has been received from those who “called to souls from 
top of souls.” But the leadership has been superficial, monastic, and separate from the struggles of 
human experience. The call to-day is to plough deep and to sow wide, and in all fields to be dis- 
satisfied with the cultivation of only the élite of leadership. 

The call says we must bring all our precious seed, nothing withheld, and cast it into the common 
ground. The home must bring its seed of love, and sow for a harvest of universal good-will. The 
school must bring its vision to throw light upon every pathway of the people’s onward march. The 
state must translate its law of equal justice alike for the many and the few. The court must hold not 
even the least sanctity of liberty and freedom as a scrap of paper; it must cast its high safeguards of 
law into the common need for the protection of human right and dignity. The industrial order must 
give its mighty effort for the well-being of the worker as a seed for the righteous sharing of all the good 
things of life by rich and poor. The arts and professions must give their priceless treasures for all 
who seek both truth and beauty. 

The church must not mistake funds and endowments for spiritual power, nor large buildings and 
monuments for the life that is the light to men. The church must plough deeper and plant more 
widely for its harvest of noble lives and heroic faiths. It must give the seed of martyr-blood and 
prophet-loneliness and plant it in the waste places of the earth. The reformers must cease regiment- 
ing themselves and others by dogmas of method and creeds of statement, and cast their precious 
seed of revolt against evil into the common hoard, and with those from whom they differ 


Bring the plough and draw new furrows through the healthy morn 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1920 


Lincoln’s Democratic Boyhood 


R. ARTHUR E. MORGAN, who is of our 
M household and is known to readers of this 
paper for his notable articles on religious 

ideals, has made a most valuable contribution of 


new light on Lincoln, in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February on Lincoln’s boyhood in In- 


diana. What will appeal chiefly to the people, we 
are sure, is Mr. Morgan’s natural explanation of 


the democracy of “the First American.” This is a 
real need, seeing that with the passing years we 
tend to enshrine the Great President’s love of plain 
people in a fictitious garment of superhumanness. 
His boyhood in Indiana was spent in a primitive 
community where economic and social equality was 
the central fact. The settlers “brought little or no 
property with them,” and there had not been 
time to make distinctions among the people on ac- 
count of differences in natural ability. Lack of 
markets and transportation “prevented the accumu- 
lation of wealth, while free land, free fuel and 
building material, and abundance of wild game 
prevented poverty from being acute. Every one 
had to work for a living, and every one could get a 
living by working.” Here was Lincoln’s environ- 
ment, which, far from being mean, was the most 
favor ‘able of any man’s who, given the qualities of 
leadership, would be a true leader of the people. 
There neyer entered his mind any of the divisive 
social ideas which, as Mr. Morgan says, men in 
public life in his day generally held, since they 
grew up in an environment of “slave and free, mas- 
ter and ser vant, employer and employee, rich and 
poor, aristocrat and plebeian.” The author asks, 
“How many of them were born and bred aristo- 
crats, trying to interpret democracy to America?” 
He adds that Lincoln did not get a conception of 
democracy “out of his mind.” - “Lincoln grew up 
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in a democracy. The economic equality of his boy- 
hood neighbors would satisfy an advanced social 
revolutionist to-day. . . . He lived and spoke what 
was in his heart.”’ With this sentiment, which of 
itself alone would get a man nowhere but in the 
ditch, he built roads, encouraged industry, over- 
came physical limitations. That is to say, he 
rounded out his doctrine of equality of opportunity 
with the other doctrine of individual obligation to 
serve the common good. 
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Good, Mr. Palmer 

S WE WERE SEVERELY just in criticising 

Attorney-General Palmer for encouraging the 
hatefulness of some of our excitable people by his 
dangerous deportation dragnet, so now we wish 
cordially to commend him for his return to sanity 
and real patriotism. We call it a complete conver- 
sion and as a religious journal we thank God. He 
speaks: “No man can go farther than I would go to 
protect the people in free speech. I feel as every 
member of Congress feels who understands the 
sacred character of the guarantee of free speech, 
free assembly, and the freedom of the press. But 
there must be a dead line across which men cannot 
go.... It is easy to draw that dead line. It 
ought to be drawn where there is a threat or 
promise or implication of physical force or violence. 


It is perfectly proper,” he says, “for a man to stand . 


on a soap-box and say the Government is wrong in 
Congress a useless appendage, but he 
ought not be permitted to say that the Constitution 
should be abolished and he proposes to abolish it 
by walking up to Congress and planting a bomb to 
blow up Congress.” These remarks were made be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the House in 
Washington, to which Mr. Palmer went to protest 
against the abominable Sterling, Graham, and Hus- 
ted sedition bills now before Congress. Whatever 
be the lack of Mr. Palmer’s definition, he is now 
headed in the right direction. And may he never 
lose his head again. 


Roman Catholics Forget 


OW SOON some of our Roman Catholic friends 

forget their own bitter history. In New York, 
where men of their church are in great numbers 
and power in the state government, they were 
sharply accused last week of introducing a secta- 
rian issue into the trial of the Socialists. Because 
Socialists are non-believers in God, the family, the 
state, and the church,—all of which charges have 
never become more serious than mere talk,—a 
Roman Catholic attorney said they should be de- 
prived of office. This argument against them has 
been running strong in their trial. If we must 


fight the battle of freedom of religion again, very — 


well, but in Heaven’s name let us remember some 
things. 


liable to imprisonment for life, for his beliefs. 


ee ma 


After the Revolution the laws against — 
heresy in Massachusetts, for example, according to 
John Fiske made every Roman Catholic priest — 
In’ | 
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prived of the franchise until 1783, for their faith, 
which was held in abomination. Everywhere in 
the colonies the Catholics were persecuted shame- 
lessly. Will the Roman Catholic sons in this day 
revert to the cruelty and hatred of those who would 
have destroyed them as belonging to the devil, when 
our republic was slowly being established? What 
that great and wise man, Dr. John A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University in Washington, has said spe- 
cifically about the Socialist business in New York 
it were well for all of his faith to learn by heart 
and say by rote. Writing to the distinguished So- 
cialist Morris Hillquit, with whom he had debated 
the question of Socialism, he says: “I hope I still 
believe in justice, in democracy, in the reign of law. 
Possibly my desire to see your present cause tri- 
umph is not altogether unselfish; for I see quite 
clearly that if the five Socialist representatives are 
expelled from the New York Assembly on the 
ground that they belong to and avow loyalty to an 
organization which the autocratic majority regards 
as ‘inimical to the best interests of the State of New 
York,’ a bigoted majority, in, say, the Legislature 
of Georgia, may use the action as a precedent to 
keep out of that body regularly elected members 
who belong to the (Roman) Catholic Church.” 


Lord Grey’s Temper 
ORD GREY’S LETTER pleases nearly every- 


body. What is wrong with it? is the laconic 
question. Nothing, is our answer. It is a great 


epistle of good temper, which breathes a spirit that 
quiets and comforts people of every turn of mind 
on this critical question. Some, indeed, it confirms 
in their attitude. We are not going to fall into the 
trap of choosing those particular portions of it 
which appeal to us as the most significant, as so 
many editors and other human beings have done, 
because we should thereby miss the best thing, 
which, we repeat, is the quality of patient friend- 
ship, combined with that genuineness of democratic 
spirit that always gets a rise out of the heart of the 
people the world over. Note his reference to ‘“dem- 
ocratic Great Britain and her self-governing do- 
minions.” Lord Grey writes after the way of 
Lincoln, of our President during the World War, 
of Jan Smuts after the Peace Conference. Of 
course he knows people. People are always actu- 
ated by the spirit of a man, and when he reveals it 
consummately by the art of language, they under- 
stand. We are unable to see how a partisan of any 
variety on the League can get support for his side 
against any other side. The grace of the letter lies 
in the fact that it does not take sides at all. It 
goes to the centre. It gets at the heart of the 


_ League of Nations, and shows both a willingness 


to make great concessions of the letter in order that 
the spirit of America’s participation may be unal- 
loyed. Lord Grey would rather have us in the new 
world establishment for peace with every national 
safeguard double-riveted in the Covenant, than 
_ have us come in with suspicion and lack of zeal for 
=a aco ae which lies sk on the 
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ample of a diplomatist’s adroitness, of a sports- 
man’s generosity, of a statesman’s altruism. As 
we beget in others what we ourselves say and do, it 
seems already to us that both the Senate and the 
President have modified their rigid disposition, and 
have spoken as if the great issue would come out 
right after all. It will! 


Hurt by Liars 

E HEAR FROM A READER of the fore- 

going who is of that hardy breed which Will- 
iam James called tough-minded the apt criticism 
that such talk is pretty, but we must have argu- 
ments. Very well, let us turn to Mr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, who comes out with a piece in the New 
York Zimes which clings to facts. Mr. Fosdick is 
a statistician, who specializes in figures. He was 
an under-secretary of the League for a while, but 
gave up the office because we have delayed so long 
in getting into it. He says the liars have hurt the 
League. He cites them. Senator Spencer tells the 
country it will cost the United States $1,194,591,000 
a year to be in the League, which will employ about 
180,000 paid people. Of these 6,505 will get $10,000 
a year each. The answer is that Article VI. of the 
covenant itself provides for the expense, in which 
this country would pay about six per cent. of the 
whole. There will actually be between 400 and 
500 employees altogether. The annual cost will be 
about $4,500,000, and the share of this country, 
$270,000. The war cost us $20,000,000,000. Sena- 
tor Johnson says the League is a supergovernment. 
The Council of Nine, of “which the United States 
will always be a member, must always have unani- 
mous decisions in matters relating to peace or war, 
and the methods by which the judgment of the 
world is put into effect. The United States has an 
absolute veto power. The truth is, according to 
Mr. Fosdick, the League, if it break, will break 
down for lack of power. European nations were 
more jealous in the Peace Conference of their na- 
tional sovereignty than we were, and took only too 
good care of it. The most flagrant error is that 
about the six-to-one voting proposition. Tirst, be- 
cause the votes of England’s dominions are not in 
the Council but in the Assembly. The Assembly 
is only an advisory body to the Council. “Presi- 
dent Wilson has called it a debating society.” If 
something pernicious should be sent from the As- 
sembly to the Council, the British Empire in the 
Council has but one vote, and the United States, or 
any other country, could easily thwart it. There 
is great force in the statement that Great Britain’s 
five daughters show a growing independence, and 
will by no means vote as she votes in every question. 


By accepting a place on the directorate of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. John Kelman has offended 
some of his people in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, who consider Union a theologically dangerous 
and socially radical institution. Dr. Jowett declined 
the honor when he was here. But then Dr. Kelman 
has always been eager to relate his ministry to this 
present struggling and learning world. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


injected into the discussion of the treaty of 
peace and the international problems involved 

in it by the publication at the beginning of last week 
of a letter to the London Times by Viscount Grey, in 
which the special ambassador to the United States 
specifically recognized the right of the United States 
to attach reservations to the instrument of Versailles. 
The importance of this expression of opinion by the 
former British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was enhanced by the distinct impression that the atti- 
tude defined by him in his personal capacity was the 
expression of the policy to be pursued by the British 
Government. Viscount Grey’s denial of British objec- 
tions to the ratification of the treaty with reservations 
gained especial significance from the fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson in various public utterances had taken the 
ground that the treaty must be ratified as it stands, 
if it is to meet with the approval of the Great European 
Powers who signed it concurrently with the United 
States. The announcement by Viscount Grey that 
Great Britain recognized the right of the United States 
Senate to qualify important, and even vital, articles of 
the treaty by reservations was regarded by reserva- 
tionists of all shades of opinion as an emphatic vindi- 
cation of their attitude. 
President Accepts Only 
Interpretative Reservations 

On the eve of the resumption of consideration of the 
treaty by the Senate Committee last Monday, Senator 
Hitchcock made public a letter in which President 
Wilson reiterated his determination to oppose any but 
interpretative reservations to the treaty. The reserva- 
tions he approved were those which Senator Hitchcock, 
as minority leader in the Senate and in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has advocated as substitutes for 
Senator Lodge’s more specific and more drastic treat- 
ment of such important phases of the instrument as 
Article X. There were signs, however, that Viscount 
Grey’s definition of his own and probably his govern- 
ment’s attitude on the subject of reservations had 
weakened the position of Senator Lodge’s adversaries 
in the committee, and reservationists were making 
predictions that Senator Hitchcock would not be able 
long to hold together the minority opponents to rati- 
fication with reservations along the lines laid down 
by the Republican chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
Grey Letter Notable Move 
toward a Better Understanding 

Important as Lord Grey’s letter was in its direct 
bearing on the question of the disposal of the treaty 
by the Senate, it was even more significant as an 
effort to bring about a better understanding between 
the two great branches of the English-speaking race. 
There have been unmistakable indications since the 
discussion of the treaty began in the Senate, of an 
increasing force of anti-British sentiment in America, 
growing partly out of the impression that has been 
given by some of the opponents of unreserved ratifica- 
tion, that vital provisions of the instrument, like 
Article X., were designed to promote British interests 
at the expense of the American people. On the other 


A N ENTIRELY NEW and unexpected element was 


hand, press comment in England on the delay in rati- © 


fying the treaty revealed a conviction in some British 
quarters that the United States was showing a dispo- 
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sition to evade its obligations under the decisions 
reached, signed and sealed at Versailles. In his letter 
Lord Grey made an effort to combat misconceptions 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Press comments in the 
British and American press showed that his utterance 
had made a profound impression on public sentiment 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

High Rate of Exchange 

Discourages International Trade 
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It has been becoming increasingly apparent since 
the beginning of the year that the high rate of exchange 
on the currencies of all the European nations in their 
dealings with America would bring about an embar- 
rassing, and even a dangerous, situation, unless the rise 
were checked. Expectations of an approaching crisis 
found some justification at the end of last week, when 
it was shown that the European demand for American 
supplies, including even foodstuffs, had been reduced 
materially because of the unwillingness or inability 
of British, French, and other European purchasers to 
pay for American goods the enormous prices involved 
by the high rate of exchange in addition to the normal 
increase in costs. The situation was causing extreme 
embarrassment in Great Britain and France, in both 
of which countries the governments at the end of last 
week were perfecting measures to take up the grave 
problem in all its bearings. 

Necessity for Treaty Revision 
Looming Up as a Pressing Problem 

Fresh impetus to the discussion of the possibility 
of material revisions of the terms of the treaty of 
Versailles was given at the beginning of the week, both 
by the increasing difficulties that beset the structure 
of international business and by internal conditions in 
Germany. The Allied Governments last week sub- 
mitted to the Administration in Berlin the list of 
almost nine hundred German soldiers, statesmen whom 
it is intended to bring to trial under the provisions 
of the treaty. The attitude of the German Govern- 
ment and people on the question of the demanded 
surrender was indicated by the withdrawal of von 
Lersner, the German plenipotentiary, from Paris; by 
the outery in Germany against compliance with de- 
mand, and by the expressions of German feeling that 
if the accused leaders of the former régime are tried 
at all they should be tried in Germany, and not in 
England, France, or Belgium. The difficulties that 
would confront the existing order in Berlin in the 
event of an attempt by the Ebert government to arrest 
and extradite the men named in the Allies’ list gave 
added force to the contention in certain British quar- 
ters that some of the terms imposed upon Germany 
‘should be modified in the interests of civilization and 
international stability. An important contribution 
to the current discussion on this subject in England 
was made at the end of last week by former Premier . 
Asquith, who took the advanced ground that it would 
be to the best interests of Great Britain to remit the 
money indemnity imposed upon Germany. 

Campaign of Repression Rallies 
Liberals to Aid of Radicalism ‘ 

One of the immediate results of the campaign of 
repression against radicalism by administrative and 
legislative measures was visualized in Albany, the 
capital of New York State, recently, when representa- 
tives of 200 labor organizations and 150 civic bodies, 


for the most part from New York City, held a con- — 


vention in behalf of freedom of speech. The sentiment 
of the convention found expression in a demand for 
the impeachment of Speaker Sweet and his backers 
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or followers in the attempt to unseat the five Socialists 
from the Assembly and disfranchise the 200,000 So- 
cialist voters of the metropolis. This demand was 
not formulated in words, owing to the obvious im- 
practicability of asking the New York Assembly to 
impeach itself, but the convention passed a strong 
resolution of protest against the course adopted by 
the Assembly and sent out an appeal to the people of 
the State and of the country in the form of a demand 
that the New York Assembly adhere to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “and that politicians, ambitious 
and mediocre, be given to understand that the Declara- 
tion still lives.” 
Clergymen Offer Protest 
Against Policy of Repression 

Another expression of the force and extent of the 
movement against the continuance of the policy of 
repression in Federal and state government was the 
recent issuance of a protest signed by five bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, one bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and sixteen other promi- 
nent churchmen, against the deportation of aliens 
without judicial trial, legislation against sedition 
pending in Congress and the suspension of the Social- 
ists in the New York Assembly. Basing their action 
on the belief that “the political institutions of our 
country commend themselves to the reason and con- 
science of mankind sufficiently to stand the test of such 
freedom of speech as has hitherto in time of peace 
been accorded by our government,” the memorialists 
“urge the people of the churches of America to use 
their influence for the return to that old faith in the 
fundamental principles of our civil liberty.” s. 0. 


Brevities 

._ Lacking perfect knowledge, we are constrained to 

believe that Ireland’s future can be determined best 
by submitting her case to the League of Nations. 
The spiritual principle of self-determination of peoples 
is too vividly written in the sky to denounce the aspi- 
rations of the Irish, and, on the other hand, the defeat 
of their fond hope is likely if their friends continue to 
say heated and antagonistic things against England. 
The calm conviction of “our cause it is just” is greatly 
needed, and it is also more powerful than vituperation. 


The Methodist Tract Society for lack of patronage 
went out of business fifty years ago, but now the De- 
partment of Evangelism of the church has issued a 
notable list of new tracts, which the people have 
greatly desired. In the Unitarian Church the greatest 
single factor in the spread of our gospel has been by 
means of tracts, which for a constant hundred years 
have been as seed sown all over the world. Some years 
a million copies go out from the American Unitarian 
Association alone. Local parishes also send them out 
continually by the thousands. 


The passing of Dr. James Monroe Buckley will be 
little noted, because he has been inactive as church 
leader and editor for more than a decade; but in his 
day he was as powerful in the Methodist Church as 
any man who has come forth in that great body. He 
almost ruled the destiny of the denomination by his 
power in the General Conference. As he willed he 
made or unmade bishops, according to the tradition. 
The New York Christian Advocate was as surely his 
personal organ in its editorial distinction as the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal was Mr. Watterson’s. 

. , . » 
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Two Kinds of Revolution: An Appendix 


Observations based upon accurately noted historic facts 
which the author says were overlooked by 
Dr. Sullivan 


CURTIS H. WATERMAN 


R. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN’S address on “Two 
Kinds of Revolution,” recently delivered before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, and published 

in part in the last two numbers of Tun CHrisTIAN 
Register, needs an appendix. I may say it was my 
privilege to hear the address. 

The article purports to boil down the characteristics 
of five successful or “righteous” revolutions of the past 
into three definite principles by which the value or 
“righteousness” of any subsequent revolution or reform 
may be.almost mathematically determined. In a few 
brilliant paragraphs the experiences of two hundred 
and fifty vital years are condensed into a neat, col- 
lapsible rule of thumb, to be carried in one’s vest 
pocket, ready to take the true spiritual measure of 
the Russian Revolution, the Prohibition Amendment, 
or any other flora or fauna which a real Bostonian 
might expect to encounter in the course of an afternoon 
ramble through the Back Bay Fens. 

The rule is simplicity itself. There have been five 
“righteous” revolutions,—the Protestant Reformation, 
the Revolutions of the Netherlands against Spain, the 
Puritan Revolution in England, the American Revo- 
lution, and the French Revolution, each of them char- 
acterized (1) by strong emphasis upon the rights, 
particularly the “divine” as distinguished from the 
“bourgeois” rights, of man; (2) by a strict regard 
for property as a moral right to be held inviolate; 
and (3) by a vesting of sovereignty in all the people. 

If a revolution or reform has these characteristics, 
it is good. If it lacks one of them, as the prohibition 
reform does by disregarding the sacred rights of the 
property which it “annihilated,” it is bad. If it lacks 
all three, as does the Russian. Revolution, then it is 
thrice bad and utterly accursed. These “perfectly 
evident characteristics” of the “righteous” revolutions 
constitute the “principles” by which we may safely 
judge our fellow-men. Aside from these principles 
we have mere “sentimentality.” “Love” and especially 
“brotherhood” are dangerous words, which taken by 
themselves may lead to “utter disintegration of char- 
acter,” to “the last wallow in the sty of sentimentality.” 

Dr. Sullivan thus states with clearness and empha- 
sis what a host of other leaders of opinion are trying 
to say. It is worth while, therefore, to examine the 
foundations upon which these “principles” are alleged 
to rest, for the gentlemen who are working hardest in 
the erection of the superstructure are practically all 
of them too busy with the Great Perils of Our Present 
Situation to notice whether these essential “principles” 
really have any foundation at all. They prefer to deal 
with the subject in a large way. Even in distilling 
the concentrated essence of the five “righteous” revo- 
lutions, Dr. Sullivan does not find it needful to refer 
to a single historical fact connected with any of these 
stupendous moral earthquakes. 

Facts, unfortunately, cannot be handled just that 
way. They are apt to be bulky and heavy. Wherefore, 
dealing solely with facts, our poor appendix will take 
only one revolution at a time. 

Let us begin near home. Hardly more than a mile 
from where Dr. Sullivan originally delivered this ad- 
dress occurred what most schoolboys would call the 
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beginning of the American Revolution. It is hard to 
say whether Dr. Sullivan would classify tea as falling 
-in the “order of any divine rights,” or “the thicket 
of bourgeois notions,” but the “pestilential herb,” “de- 
testable. plant,”* “that worst of all plagues, the detested 
tea”? looms large in the oratory of our patriotic an- 
cestors. Then came the meeting at Faneuil Hall, the 
adjournment to the Old South Church, the panic of the 
owners of the fated cargo, the appearance of old Rotch, 
the chief owner, at the meeting an hour after nightfall, 
with the assurance that he would gladly remove the 
cause of contention, but that the Governor would not 
allow the tea-ships to pass out of the harbor. There 
followed the sudden vanishing of the assembly on 
Sam Adams’s quiet announcement, “This meeting can 
do nothing more to save the country.” Then the Bos- 
ton Indians did what the meeting had failed to do, and 
on the morning of December 17, 1773, the tea lay like 
seaweed on Dorchester beach. 
Perhaps our fathers meant “rights,” but they talked 
“tea,” and their angry neighbors retorted in terms of 
tea, complaining bitterly that they were 


Tarred, feathered and carted for drinking bohea, 
And by force and oppression compelled to be free.° 


The sacred right of property in the destroyed tea 
came up for hot debate. A formal Address to the 
Governor deplored the “damage done to the property of 
any individual by the outrage” of the Tea Party, ac- 
knowledged the justice of “making restitution,’ and 
added that the signers, “though we have ever disavowed 
such lawless proceedings, are fully disposed to bear 
our proportion of these damages whenever the same 
can be ascertained,”* and substantially the same lan- 
guage was repeated a little later in a subsequent Ad- 
dress.° 

This prompt recognition of the sacred right of prop- 
erty is just the fact on which Dr. Sullivan’s theory 
might well claim a solid base, but alas, did any good 
patriot sign either of these Addresses? Indeed, not! 
The good patriots promptly announced that they did 
“utterly disclaim said Address, and disavow a meas- 
ure so injurious.”® The persons who did sign the 
Addresses, by that very act branded themselves as 
Tories. Our ancestors denounced these signers as “das- 
tardly, low-spirited court sycophants,’” and a patriot 
clergyman in a- sermon which was widely reprinted 
looked “with horror at free-born sons of America so 
lost to all sense of honor, liberty and every noble feel- 
ing.”* The simple avowal of the principles contained 
in these harmless Addresses was more deadly to their 
signers than present-day membership in the Com- 
munist party, and in-the later years of the war proved 
enough to bring to some of these honest loyalists the 
loss ‘of all the property they possessed. The effort 
to get the city to pay for the tea was overwhelmingly 
defeated in town meeting of Boston, on May 18, 1774. 

But this matter of the tea was of trifling importance 
in comparison with the confiscation acts which soon 
followed. On June 24, 1776, the Continental Congress 
declared that all the ‘property of those who adhered 
to the King should be subject to seizure.? North Caro- 
lina*® and New York" had already begun to confiscate 

1 Van Tyne, “The Loyalists in the American Revolution,” p. 16. 

-2 Sabine, “American. Loyalists,” p. 342. 

32 Moore’s “Diary,” 22. 

4 Address May 28,'1774, 1 Amer. Arch. 4th Series, 

© Address June 8, 1774, 1 Amer. Arch. 4th Series, 

61 Amer. Arch. 4th Series, p. 363. 

™Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 21. 

’ Rev. Nath, Whitaker, Sermon on Toryism, p. 13. 

®1 Amer. Arch. 5th Series, 1590. 

10 Laws of North Carolina, ed. 1791, 341, St. 1777, c. xvii. 


11 See elaborate Compilation of sisecinaer References, ‘A. GC. Flick, 14 
Columbia University Studies, p. 136. 


p. 362, 
p. 398, 
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the estates “of all such persons as are inimical to the 
United States.” Dr. Sullivan waxes indignant over 
the case of a Russian whose moveable goods were not 
affected, but whose real estate title was voided by the 
Soviet laws to whith he refers. But what does he say 
about the course of a “righteous revolution” which 
confessed in its own statutes that its previous con- 
fiscation acts had resulted in “Violence and Barbarity 
under pretence of seizing the property of disaffected 
persons so far as to deprive many poor people of their 
common House and Kitchen Utensils, and even of some 
Part of their Wearing Apparel”?! The State therefore 
enacted that the subsequent confiscating should be done 
by the “Commissioners: of Confiscated Estates,” in- 
stead of by any good patriot who desired the goods 
of his less patriotic neighbor. 

Similar changes were found necessary in New York, 
including the permission to the Commissioners of Se- 
questration to allow the wife and minor children of a 
Tory to retain “their wearing apparel, necessary house- 
hold furniture and provisions for three months.” The 
list of forfeited estates sold in the comparatively small 
city of New York from 1784 to 1789 covers thirty-six 
pages in the appendix of Prof. A. C. Flick’s account 
of the wholesale confiscations in that State.’ 

Massachusetts succeeded in getting equally efficient 
results with much less legislation. An early act*® pro- 
vided for the appointment of “some discreet person to 
be agent for the estate” of any absent Tory with power 
to sell all of it, allowing “bedding, utensils and imple- 
ments of household furniture necessary for the use of 
the wife and family.”~ A little later a straight’ con- 
fiscation act enumerated a long list of citizens by 
name and deprived them of “all the goods and chattels, 
rights and credits, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments of every kind, which any of the persons herein- 
before named were seized or possessed of or were en- 
titled to possess, hold, enjoy or demand.”* At the 
same time, a companion act secured these same gener- 
ous forfeiture provisions in general terms to persons 
commonly called Absentees.’’® Substantially similar 
provisions were passed in all the other States. 

But these direct forfeitures were only half the story. 
The first real statute passed by the state legislature 
of Massachusetts provided for a liberal issue of paper 
money.® This was followed by a host of similar stat- 
utes’ which in turn were backed up by another series 
of statutes which provided fines, imprisonment, whip- 
ping, cutting off ears, cutting off thumbs at the root of 
the nail, selling offender into service, and the pains 
of death,* for counterfeiting or altering the money, and 
the milder of these penalties for refusing to accept 
it as legal tender or for requiring a greater price in 
paper than in coin, or for refusing to sell goods at 
the price fixed by law. Inasmuch as the price of every 
article of food, wearing apparel, livestock, liquors, and 
almost every conceivable other commodity was fixed 
by statute,°® practically all the property of every in- 
habitant of the State was brought under the operaio® 
of these laws. 

The references given apply only to Massachusetts, | 
but the same system was in force to a greater or less 
extent in most of the other States. 

The enforcement of these laws depended very, largely 


1 Laws of North Carolina, ed. 1791, 405, St. 1780, iv. 
214 Columbia Cale rces Studies in Tistoty, pp. 216-25 53. 
35 Mass. Prov. (1886 Reprint), p. 629, ¢. 88. 

470... feos; C. 48 

57b., p. 968, c. 49. 


© Literally this was the second act’of the new Seat but the sing6 a. 


chapter of the Massachusetts st ress, passed at WaAREtow za, 
was limited to formal matters. Prov. L., p. 416. ‘ 
TIb., pp. 442, yan eae 589, 606. 610, 906, 1180. 
9 Loss pp. 472, 639. 
°Tb., p. 583, «, hy 
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upon local conditions, but the net result was a condi- 
tion which went far to justify the solemn accusation of 
the Tory Declaration of November 17, 1781, against 
our ancestors who were conducting this righteous revo- 
lution :— 
They have corrupted all the sources of justice and 
equity by their Tender law, by which they destroyed 
the legal force of all civil contracts, wronged the honest 
creditor and deserving salary man of his just dues, 
stripped the helpless orphan of his patrimony, and 
the disconsolate widow of her dower. 
They have forced us to receive their paper for goods, 

* merchandise and for money due to us equal to silver 
and gold, and then by a breach of publie faith in not 
redeeming the same and by the most infamous bank- 
ruptcy, have left it on our hands to the total ruin of 
multitudes, and the injury of all. 


Dr. Sullivan’s concluding characteristic of a “right- 
eous revolution” is “the vesting of the sovereignty in 
all the people.” This also is alleged to be deduced from 
the American Revolution. 

Where Revolutionary statistics are concerned, John 
Adams may be taken as a respectable authority, and 
at least not unduly favorable to the adherents of King 
George. His estimate? adopted by reputable _his- 
torians® was that the Tories in 1776 included one-third 
of all the people in the thirteen States. And through- 
out the whole thirteen States this mass of people were 
disfranchised, disarmed, made incapable of holding 
office, prevented from managing their own property, 
subjected to extra taxation and forfeiture of goods 
and estate, and, in many instances, banished outright 
under pain of death. 

It is all so plain and unquestioned that it is wasted 
time to give the references, but any one who wishes 
to go into the details will find the chapter and verse 
for each of the thirteen States in Dr. Van Tyne’s book, 
pages 318-326. 

Dr. Sullivan’s arguments permits us to use any one of 
the five “righteous” revolutions as typical of the other 
four in respect to the matters we have been consider- 
ing, but there is no reason to think that here as else- 
where the American Revolution was not at least as 
good as the others. Reputable Catholic historians still 
bring severe charges against the Reformation and the 
struggle in the Netherlands on these very same points. 
The emigrés of the French Revolution and the Irish 
martyrs of Cromwell’s day could tell a story of “ré- 
spect to property as an inviolate right” and “extended 
enfranchisement” in comparison with which the dark- 
est spots in our own Revolution would seem snowy 
white. 

Our biemplrtoct but, so far as it goes, accurate sketch 
of the historical facts underlying the “revolutionary 
tradition” and “principles” on which Dr. Sullivan has 
built up his thesis shows that his entire foundation 
simply does not exist. Only a dash of high-school his- 
tory is needed to melt the whole imposing structure, 
like Prospero’s castle, into air,—“thin air, ... such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” 

A “specialist in revolutions” who begins his practice 


of revolutionary medicine by dividing all revolutions 


into two generically different kinds has already fallen 
into quackery. No one who even dimly appreciates 
the grim, superhuman force which from time to time 
has rolled humanity into an avalanche, will have much 
use for such generalizations. When mankind is aroused 
and violence is. unloosed, there is only one kind of 
gration, be its language Dutch, English, French, or 
RU 
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The Atheist 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY gives two definitions of the 

word “ atheist.” According to the first definition, an 
atheist is “ one who disbelieves 1 in God.”” The second definition 
states that an atheist is “ one who lives as though there were 
no God.” 

These two definitions do more than present two different 
shades of meaning; they are in sharp contrast with each other. 
According to the first, an atheist is one who contemplates human 
experience and concludes that his thinking does not require him 
to postulate a God. Such a man is an atheist in theory. But 
he may be a “totally different sort of person from the one de- 
scribed by the second definition. Using the word “ atheist’ in 
the second meaning, a man may believe in God and yet be an 
atheist because he fails to take God into account in his daily 
living. Such a man is an atheist in practice. 

Few of us would confess that we are theoretical atheists, and 
yet most of us acknowledge by our lives that we are atheists in 


_ practice! 


I remember last spring walking down a street, looking at the 
new-blown leaves and flowers, and drinking in their beauty. 
Every one of nature’s objects seemed fresh and young. Sud- 
denly I turned the corner and came upon a group of people 
waiting for the street-car. What a contrast they were to what 
I had been enjoying! The flowers and trees had abundant 
youth, but most of these human bodies were broken and seared. 
They were not poor people, harassed by economic pressure. The 
majority of them were well-to-do. They were victims of disease 
other than poverty. In their faces were lines that betrayed the 
secret. They were victims of the “ worry habit.” 

Most of us are cursed with this prevalent mental disease. And 
yet we are told by prominent doctors and psychologists that 
worry is futile and disastrous to our physical well-being; that 
worry saps our energies and clouds our judgments at the very 
time when we need them clear and sure. But worry is not only 
futile and disastrous; it is atheistic, if we consider that word 
in its practical significance. We may have ideas about God, 
we may sing his praises in church and pray to him in the solitude 
of our rooms, but the moment we worry we “ live as though 
there were no God.” 


Keeping Christmas in China 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
KIUKIANG, CHINA, 
December 25, 1919. 

HRISTMAS IN CHINA and on the Yangtze 

River. It is an experience not soon to be for- 

gotten. Sometime in the night the regular throb 
of the engines ceased, and I knew from that our ship 
was not moving; but sleep was too heavy upon me for 
knowledge to go farther. I was surprised, therefore, 
this morning, on looking out the port-hole to discover 
our whereabouts. We were tied up to the landing- 
stage of the Indo-Chinese Company at Kiukiang, a town 
farthest south on the Yangtze River. Evidently we 
were ahead of time. All the better; for that meant 
more hours to go into Kiukiang and browse around. 
Everybody in this part of China knows of the porcelain 
industry here, the celebrated “rice-cup pattern.” 
Everybody, too, who travels, knows how the local mer- 
chants come down from their little shops bringing all 
sorts of odd articles for sale, spreading their matting 
upon the damp mud where the river has receded and 
displaying their wares in most tempting fashion. It 
was a little after seven when I got out on deck. The 
fog had shut down, the wind had died away, and for 
a time little was to be seen; by eight o’clock the fog 


‘ 
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began to lift and pass into fleecy clouds, the warm sun- 
shine broke through, and the air took on that delightful 
humid gentleness which is so characteristic of Southern 
California. Evidences of Christmas are all around— 
in the evergreen tree fastened onto our flagpole at the 
stern of the vessel, in a larger tree at the top of the 
mainmast and the clump of bush at the prow, and 
in the evergreens around the double doors of the ware- 
house from which a whole line of coolies are emerging 
with rice-sacks on their backs, destined, as many other 
products we are carrying, for far-off America. 

The two trim Chinese custom-house boats, flying 
proudly the new flag of the Republic with its five 
stripes of red, yellow, blue, white, and black, are also 
decorated for the occasion; so too the British cruiser, 
still in gray war-paint, lying in mid-stream; and 
what pleases us most—the American gunboat farther 
up the river has “Old Glory” at the stern and a decora- 
tion of green at the top of the flagpole. It is all very 
thrilling,—this sense of Christmas and homeland, 
heightened by the big sign “Standard Oil Company of 
New York” on an imposing building with stone columns 
standing on “the Bund,” and the very large American 
flag flapping lazily from the upper story of this same 
commercial building. 


Breakfast is a cheery meal. Our stewards in im- 
maculate white gowns come in and wish us “a K’rees- 
mass.” They have transformed the dining-saloon dur- 
ing the night. Columns are twined with green; holly 
has been put here and there; festoons carried around 
the windows; on each table a pagoda-like cake is con- 
spicuously placed; and from the white sugar roofs 
stand out stiffly the French Tricolor, the British Jack, 
the Chinese flag, and our own Stars and Stripes. We 
cannot linger long at the table, otherwise we shall do 
no shopping and have no chance to attend pontifical 
high mass at the French Catholic Church. 

We are honored with the company of the captain, 
who is to act’as our guide. With him the two ladies 
of our party and myself start forth on the quest for 
curios. “It is something to run the gauntlet of the 
peddlers near the landing-stage. Every one has some- 
thing to sell and something too we should be glad to 
buy if we had not already loaded ourselves with all 
sorts of knick-knacks. Awed somewhat by the cap- 
tain’s uniform, these hawkers stand aside and give us 
clear way on the board walk. 

We mount the stone steps, some twenty of them, to 
the top of the embankment, a fine broad road stretches 
up and down along the river-front, and facing this 
road are the commercial houses and residences of the 
British and other foreigners. It is this terrace-like 
road in each Chinese river or seaport city that 
is called the Bund. Palms are growing in the 
beautiful yards, and there is an abundance of flowers 
in pots on the sides of the front steps of each 
house, giving a sense of luxuriance to the approach. 
Something like two blocks, and then we reach an arch- 
way and pass through into a narrow passage that 
conducts us to the main business street running par- 
allel with the river. Did I say “street?”?? I should 
have said “alley-way,” if width be the measure. Its 
narrowness makes the passing of vehicles impossible. 
Only sedan chairs can be used if one wants to avoid 
walking on the slippery stone flagging. What confusion 
and noise! Bedlam! Surely the Chinese are not dis- 
turbed by sounds, they make so many at such variance 
with one another. 
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Every occupation has its particular noise. The knife- 
sharpener blows a long thin horn. The street barber 
pulls an iron bar through a triangular metal piece and 
gets a sound like that coming from a big jews’-harp. 
The market coolie, with heavy baskets at the ends of 
a pole which he carries over his shoulder, emits a par- 
ticular cry which means, “Room! Room!” The seller 
of hot food sends up a shout as if he were calling “Fire! 
Fire!” Trying to walk along the street means con- 
tinual jostle, yet everybody is good-natured, everybody 
seems to understand; no one takes offence or appears 
to be injured by being detained or pushed against the 
wall. That is the best part of it. You cannot be 
angry when no one else is, when each one is peacefully 
inclined. 

The little shops are all open to the street. There is 
nothing to hide, it seems. Every aspect of human life 
is disclosed. The silversmith, the cobbler, the barber, 
the cook, the potato-peeler, the butcher, the old lady 
mending with patches, the boy studying,—all are 
there, and each and every one is oblivious of the passer- 
by, intent simply upon his own interests or work. Ban- 
ners and streamers of reds and yellows hang down from 
above. Coarse white cloth signs with startling black 
letters, and others with golden Chinese characters, 
stand out at an angle from the houses. Color every- 
where, a mass of color as one looks ahead and notes 
the moving throngs. The national dress for men is 
of blue cloth,—cheap cotton for the workingman, of 
better material for the merchant. A few wear tight- 
fitting black satin skull-hats without rim, but the ma- 
jority are bareheaded. Heat or cold makes little dif- 
ference. Personal comfort is not the first consider- 
ation. 

The Cathedral Church is a double-towered one of the 
“lancet Gothic” or early French style. When we 
reached it we found a crowd outside and every pew 
filled inside. Seeing the captain, the Chinese parted 
on either side and gave us free access. It was a noble 
and impressive sight to gaze up at the main altar 
glittering with numerous candles where the ceremony 
of the mass was being enacted by a French priest and 
two assistants. The acolytes, about twenty of them, 
wore the usual red cape and white undergarment seen 
in Catholic churches. They were Chinese, of course, 
as also the ‘choir, composed altogether of men. The 
singing, for that reason, was more like what is heard 
in a Russian Orthodox church. So large and well built 
a cathedral in so unimportant a town awakens one’s 
astonishment. It is the policy of the Catholics to build 
in a spacious way. They can do it in this country, 
where labor is cheap; and by doing so, instead of 
erecting modest chapels as we Protestants do, they im- 
press the natives and give the sense of dignity and 
value to their services. 


mH we 


There comes back to me the recollection of preach- 
ing, two Sundays Xgo, in the American Congregational 
Church, Peking, where some years ago, when he was 
on a visit to-the Orient, Dr. Charles W. Eliot spoke. 
The seating capacity of the two edifices cannot differ 
much, though this Catholic church is longer and 
higher. At the Congregational service there was a 
long reading from the Scriptures and a still longer 


prayer by the pastor. There were two hymns and the — 


repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. That was all, so far 
as ceremony went. The sermon followed, and at its 
conclusion the giving out of announcements, the singing 
of a closing hymn, and the benediction. Toa Confucian 
this simple form is enough; to the man who has reacted 
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from Buddhism it is enough; but is it enough for the 
many young Chinese whose lives are made up of cere- 
mony and filled with color? One thing is sure, the 
Chinese I saw in the Catholic Cathedral to-day were 


very earnest, very much interested, and seemingly de- 


vout. 

In Hankow, the leading Christian church is Epis- 
copal. The rector is Chinese, the vestrymen are Chi- 
nese, the interior is a harmonious combination of Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical symbols and Chinese ones. Every 
Sunday this church is filled. A worker in the 
Y. M. C. A. assures me that the Chinese love the form 
and ritual, and are more inclined to go to this Epis- 
copal service than to the others. On the other hand, 
they have widened the significance of the English ritual 
and added special ideas such as “Ancestor Day,” with 
the memorial tablets to their beloved dead on the 
church walls. 

Turkey, ham, and sausage follow the soup at our 
dinner. Mushrooms, bamboo sprouts, cauliflower, 
sweet potatoes, and lotus seeds are served for vege- 
tables. Everything is deliciously cooked. The Chinese 
are past-masters of the culinary art. Mince-pie and 
afterward a blazing burning English plum-pudding 
give the sense of Yuletide cheer. At the captain’s 
table there are seven of us. The captain of course is 
British, we three are Americans, the young man oppo- 
site to me is Russian, next to him is a Hollander (a 
vice-consul in Manchuria), his neighbor vis-a-vis is a 
Norwegian. We drink each other’s health in tea, beer, 
wine, champagne, and cold water, according to our con- 
victions and taste. 

mm % & 


IT am now sitting on the upper deck of this splendid 
ocean river steamship, the Luen Ho, built by the 
French. The last sharp whistle has blown, the ropes 
have been cast off, and we are afloat again, on the 
way to Nanking, which we shall reach to-morrow after- 
noon. While I write I look at the rapidly receding 
town with its feudal-like city walls of brick and stone, 
and its great gateway, the top of it crowned with a 
double-roof guard-house. 

The heavy tiles of this roof come down at the four 
corners to the woodwork and then sharply turn up, 
projecting out into the air for a considerable distance. 
Back of that wall new forces are stirring, Christianity 
to-day is declaring itself in triumphant tones. It is 
felt. Felt? Yes, to such an extent that the schools 
are closed, and the Noél rings forth as it does in 
Europe and America, announcing that the greatest 
of the sages is born, he who preached the gospel of 
brotherhood, the gospel so sorely needed in this land 
of limited interests and clan allegiances. 

I now see a low hill. Upon the top of it, like a 
lighthouse, stands a seven-story pagoda. It must be 
very ancient, for from its various roofs, bushes and 
small trees are seen growing. Birds have made their 
nests in the upper stories; storks have lived where no 
man lives; seeds have thus been brought, and these 
have sprung into life. 

- The sun is glistening on the yellow waters, casting 
innumerable diamonds upon the surface; men in blue 
are rowing clumsy boats toward the shore; the town 
recedes, soon it will be but a memory. All I can now 
see is a bit here and there of the upper wall and ram- 
parts. Even that fades. The pagoda is sinking out 
of view. It is growing less and less. But the sun 
grows brighter and stronger. It will give warmth and 
joy to millions of men, for it is the sun of Christmas 
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Wild Father- and Mother-Love 


Two wonderful examples that explain why creatures of 
the open marvel the nature student 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


HE PROSPECTIVE TENANTS had looked the 
| premises over carefully, and had chosen, at last, 
a tenement close up under the eaves of the front 
porch of the parsonage. There, undeterred by our con- 
stant presence and interested observation, they had 
builded their cup-shaped home, with adobe walls and 
soft grass lining, in the luxuriant woodbine. Then 
the robins rested and played, chasing one another about - 
in careless abandon for a few days before settling down 
to the serious cares of family life. But each day an 
egg of deepest blue was added to the nest, until four 
exquisite treasures lay there. Then work began. Play- 
time was over. The mother-bird settled down to house- 
keeping. Her mate waited upon her assiduously, fetch- 
ing many a choice morsel, and trying in every endear- 
ing way to cheer her long period of inactivity. 

At last, patience had its just reward. Within that 
nest a miracle was wrought, a wonder old yet ever new. 
Four little birds came struggling into the world as the 
egg-shells broke and set free their imprisoned life. 
They were homely little creatures, but in their adoring 
parents’ eyes the most beautiful of objects. Ah! the 
wonder of parental love! Well for the world that it is 
SO. 

The youngsters grew apace, and as they grew their 
appearance improved; still, at the pin-feather stage 
they were far from beautiful. Then came the tragedy. 
One night a marauding cat, black as befitted her dark 
deed, climbed to the little home, seized the faithful 
mother and bore her away. I had retired, but on hear- 
ing the outcry, rushed down to the rescue. Too late! 
I was just in time to see the assassin leap the fence 
and disappear in the darkness across the street. My 
heart was heavy. It ached for the helpless little ones, 
now motherless, that must perish unless I adopted 
them. This I resolved to do, but I sighed, for I knew 
the labor it would entail. 

A surprise awaited me the next morning. The first 
thing I heard on awaking was the father robin’s cheery 
note, and when I went down to investigate I found 
him busily feeding his half-orphaned progeny. Faith- 
fully he labored, that day and every day from the first 
streak of dawn to the last glint of daylight. It was 
not a case of “everybody works but father.” Father 
worked, and worked to the limit. It was the hardest 
kind of labor. How those youngsters grew! You 
could note the increase from day to day. Father did 
his best, but all his efforts were insufficient to keep 
pace with the growing demands of his children. I had 
about concluded that I should have to help out when 
a remarkable thing happened. 

I was working in my war garden one morning when 
my small daughter came running out, excitedly crying: 
“OQ father, come and see the robins! Another bird is 
helping to feed the little ones!” Of course I jumped 
to the conclusion that father, like the Pilgrims after 
losing their mates that first dreadful winter, had mar- 
ried again. “Oh, no!’ she exclaimed. “It is another 
male bird.” Sure enough, there were two male robins 
feeding the young, now grown so great as to fill the 
nest and overflow around the edges. So I concluded 
that perhaps he was some bachelor who had been “left” 
during the mating season, or a bird that had lost his 
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mate, and so had volunteered his aid, or had been per- ing they must be ahead with their mother, when a 


suaded to bear a hand (or beak). At any rate, there 
he was, helping the helpless. Those two male birds 
successfully brought off all four young, and I trust 
that, as all the good stories end, “they all lived happily 
ever after.” 

“Like as a father pitieth his children.” So say the 
Scriptures, illustrating the divine love. If the love for 
his child in a human parent’s heart is divine, what shall 
we say of the same love in a robin’s heart? Is it any 
less beautiful, wonderful, devoted, divine? All love 
is divine, for “love is of God” and “God is love.” And 
if it is pure religion and undefiled to visit the orphan 
in his affliction, as James declares, did not that helping 
robin exhibit the rudiments, at least, of religion,—an 
altruism that begins far down in the scale of being 
and comes to flower and fruitage in him who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”? 


Forsake her Offspring? Oh, Nol! 


Away down among the Oxford Hills of the Pine Tree 
State flows a little river, the outlet of a forest-girt 
mountain lake. One perfect June day, with an under- 
standing friend, I was speeding up stream in a canoe, 
the fresh wind fanning our faces, the perfume of pine 
and fir in our nostrils, the bright sunshine bathing us 
in a golden flood, all nature singing her pean of joy. 
Mile after mile had been covered. It was the poetry of 
motion,—bracing, exhilarating, delightful. And now, 
just ahead, a slight movement arrests our attention. 
There, sitting high out of water, an alert sentinel on 
guard, is some sort of water-fowl. See! What are 
those small brown objects marshalled close behind? 
There are ten or a dozen of them. They must be the 
young, newly hatched, and the old bird is the parent. 
Instantly we are possessed of but one thought. We 
must get closer. Nothing will do but we must hold 
one of those downy balls in the hand. Deep go our 
paddles, making great swirls. The canoe leaps for- 
ward like a thing alive. The chase is on. 

The mother duck has watched, with bright, alert 
eyes, our every movement. In an instant she is off. 
Hurrying the little brood around a neighboring bend, 
she soon appears, flying down stream at a safe dis- 
tance, evidently seeking to induce us to turn and 
follow her away from her babies. That trick is too 
simple. We pay no attention to her, but redouble 
our speed. Finding this move a failure, back she 
comes, cleaving the air with rapid wing-strokes, and 
disappears around another bend. Rounding this, we 
see her far ahead, sitting motionless in the middle of 
the river. As we approach, she sinks her body until 
only her head, neck, and back are visible. She belongs 
to the true submarine type. What is she? The crest 
of stiff feathers on her head, the cinnamon-rufous sides 
of the head and throat, the white underparts, and the 
ashy-gray back and tail, with the white patch on each 
wing, proclaim her a red-breasted merganser, com- 
monly known as “sheldrake,” one of the most wonder- 
fully expert divers among the waterfowl. 

She is very anxious, turning her head nervously, 
swimming in slow circles, fear written large in every 
movement. . Waiting until we are almost upon her, with 
small concern for her own safety, she suddenly awakens 
to violent action and rising with several powerful wing- 
strokes, scattering the water in every direction in a 
mimic shower, goes sailing off in long, slanting flight. 

But where are the little ones? Where can they have 
gone? We are about to paddle on in our quest, think- 
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slight splash causes us to glance quickly toward the 
left bank. There, hidden under the overhanging turf, 
sits the whole brood,—tiny, fluffy brown balls, floating 
‘like casks. Steering the canoe closely inshore, we 


attempt to catch one in the hand. We might as well — 


try to grasp the wind. Diving with astonishing 
celerity, they are gone ina moment. For many seconds 
we sit motionless, perhaps two whole minutes, scanning 
the surface of the river for a dozen rods up and down 
stream. Nothing appears. How can they possibly re- 
main under so long? Chancing to glance up stream, 
behold! there is the whole flock in full retreat, led by 
the mother, who has stolen softly back. Those little 
ducks must have swum fully two hundred yards under 
water, some of the time with just the nostrils in the 
bill above the surface, perhaps. Pretty good for young- 
sters just out of the shell. The way they make the 
water fly is a marvel, violently churning it into foam, 
and leaving behind a long line of floating bubbles. It 
is a picture for an artist, full of life, action, beauty. 


Once more we give chase, and after a while we come. 


upon the mother apparently alone. She comes sailing 
boldly out from under the overhanging bank, challeng- 
ing us, as plainly as words could have done, to follow 
her. We accept the challenge. She waits until we 
are almost upon her, when she noisily takes flight and 
flies onward, sending back loud quacks of defiance. 

This time we are not to be deceived. We feel sure 
that the little brood must be close by and are resolved 
to hunt until we find it. A systematic search of both 
banks is begun. We go over every square inch that 
might afford concealment. At last, after a long, un- 
availing hunt, we give up, baffled. The cunning of 
the little mother has been too much for us. 


The Crafty Mother’s New Device 


Reluctantly we proceed, for we do not like to confess 
ourselves outwitted by a duck. What is our surprise 
and chagrin, presently, to come once more upon the 
whole brood. The crafty mother had deceived us well. 
Finding her former device unsuccessful, she had formed 
the plan of sending the ducklings forward, beyond 
sight, while she remained behind to mislead us and 
throw us off the track. Involuntarily we take off our 
caps in tribute to her sagacity. She would have suc- 
ceeded, too, if we had not been bound farther up. the 
river. We had given up the chase as hopeless. 

Our blood is now up, and once more we give chase; 
not to do the innocent creatures harm, but to see what 
will happen and perhaps learn something new from 
nature’s book. Again the little things are sent scurry- 
ing forward, with the mother covering their retreat. 
No attempt now at trickery. That is evidently “played 
out.” Has madame exhausted her resources? Again 

_and again we draw near, and always a fresh burst of 
speed sends the brood on. Shorter and shorter be- 
come the intervals. The little ones are fast tiring. 
Steadily we close in on them. More and more uneasy 
becomes the mother, alternately bundling her precious 
charges forward and turning anxiously to face us. 
Just above a heap of rocks piled in the river’s bed, 
forming what is known locally as Moose Rips, an old 
moose ford, the stream makes a sharp curve. We hope 
to corner the flock here, or drive them to the falls 
just above. The old bird seems anxious to reach this 
place, too. As they round the bend we lose sight of the 
fugitives for just a moment. 
bursts into view, flying with bullet speed, hea 
directly down stream, loudly quacking. Has she 
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saken her offspring, finding that the “game is up”? 
After a moment’s hesitation, while we watch her fade 
away in the distance, we push on. Rounding the curve, 
we look eagerly about. Nothing there. The fugitives 
must be around that other bend just ahead—but the 
curve rounded, still no mergansers. There, just beyond, 
is still another bend. We make the canoe fly. On we 
flash, rounding curve after curve, until the falls are 
reached. Then, and not until then, do we give up and 
acknowledge ourselves fairly outwitted by a water- 
fowl. Her last ruse had proved completely successful. 
Those few moments we had spent watching her swift 
flight had given the young the time needed for conceal- 
ment. We are fairly outgeneralled. It is a triumph 
none the less remarkable because won by a common 
sheldrake, actuated by the quickening power of a divine 
mother-love. 

Well done, brave little mother! I would not harm 
you or yours. You have won for your whole race the 
everlasting respect of at least two of those beings whom 
you, with too much reason, regard as your natural 
enemies. May you and your pretty brood long flourish, 
secure from the sudden swoop of hawk and owl, and 
from the submarine attacks of that water-pirate, the 
snapping turtle. Heroic little mother, we salute 
you! : ap 

We return home with all speed, for the day is far 
spent. We have secured no fish; but we have got some- 
thing better,—a new sparkle in the eye, a fresh color 
in the cheek, a freer flow of blood in the veins, and a 
new respect for one of God’s humble creatures. 


The Church of the Democratic Movement 


A detailed description of exactly what the author sets up 
for his and the liberal ideal 


CURTIS W. REESE 


- the world to the “mourners’ bench.” Then the 
church proclaimed an inspiring and command- 
ing gospel of an other-world-order yet to be. That 
gospel has long since lost its power, and we pow behold 
the appalling spectacle of the church at the “mourners 
bench,” begging the world for recognition and support. 
I long to see the church regain its old position of 
power, but it cannot do so unless it recognizes that 
for thinking people the old issue is dead and weaves 
the Godhood of Life, the Brotherhood of Man, and the 
Conscious Co-operation of Persons with Life Processes 
into a ringing, impelling gospel of a world-order yet 
to be. ; 
- The old issues tied up with the philosophy of an 
other-world-order being no longer vital for thinking 


[vite WAS A TIME when the church called 


people, the church must now decide what it wants to - 


become. & 

Is the church to become a “free church” only, or is it 
to become a church with a purpose also? It is possible 
to build a church made up of people of opposing types 
of mind, of contradictory interpretations of life and of 
contrary programmes of social and religious action. 


The question is not one of possibility, but of desira- 
__pility. Would a church that is merely free be worth 
eo. 5 the energy required to hold it together? Should people 


want to be effective in great movements of the 
| devote time, means, and energy to the mainte- 
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nance of an institution which if merely free must with- 
hold itself from active participation in the great move- 
ments of the world? 

Is the church to become an institution of the “scien- 
tifie spirit” only, or is it to become the church of the 
democratic moyement also? The scientific spirit is 
that of unbiassed judgment, but unbiassed judgment is 
a travesty when it leads to continuous re-examination 
of that which the scientific method has long since left 
behind. There is no good reason for an unbiassed at- 
titude toward things the world has outgrown. On the 
contrary, there is every reason for uncompromising 
opposition toward re-establishing or wasting much time 
reconsidering things the world has outgrown. 

I hasten to say that the free church idea and the 
scientific spirit, if properly understood, are both highly 
admirable. However, they are not ends to be enjoyed, 
but rather forces to be wielded; not goals to be pro- 
claimed, but conditions the reality of which may soon 
be assumed for most modern churches. But if the 
scientific spirit and the free church idea were universal 
in churches, that alone would guarantee neither pur- 
pose nor goals. We say that America is a free country, 
but we know that its freedom would not justify the 
government in employing representatives to teach 
autocracy. By American freedom we mean oppor- 
tunity to experiment in democracy. There are certain 
general attitudes toward life within which there may 
be no end of freedom, but freedom becomes a tragedy 
when it leads to the support of contradictory attitudes 
toward life. Ecclesiastical freedom becomes a tragedy 
when it leads to a condition in which in one church is 
preached the gospel of mutual consideration and love, 
and in another the methods of fang and claw; or in 
one church is preached the gospel of the necessity 
for social change, and in another the sacredness of 
the status quo; or in one church an attempt is being 
made to intelligently interpret and direct life in har- 
mony with growing ideals, and in another is being 
tried every conceivable “psychological shortcut” to 
knowledge, power, and happiness. 

lf the issue between becoming a church that is 
merely free or becoming a church with a purpose, be- 
tween becoming a church of the scientific spirit only or — 
becoming the church of the democratic movement, were 
clearly drawn, I doubt if any large percentage of the 
rank and file of church members would be willing to 
be found in the “calm little eddy or backwater” of 
the world’s life where the former force the church. 

The church should become an institution with a 
democratic purpose. It should become “the church of 
the democratic movement.” But this cannot be accom- 
plished simply by passing resolutions, nor by official 
pronouncement, nor by becoming a society for the 
propagation of “panaceas” and “cure-alls,” nor by sur- 
rendering local autonomy and pulpit freedom. But it 
can be accomplished by the united effort of forward- 
looking souls, who through the months and years strive 
diligently to create an ecclesiastical atmosphere in 
which democratic sympathy and thought and action 
can thrive. 

I would have the church become a creator of demo- 
cratic sympathy. Among the first recognized func- 
tions of a church is that of creating righteous senti- 
ments, but to be righteous in the modern sense, senti- 
ments must be polarized. It is not merely arousing 
the emotion of sympathy, but the creation of the 
sentiment of democratic sympathy that is needed to- 
day. By democratic sympathy is meant a predispo- 
sition for democratic experiments. A corollary is pre- 
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disposition for uncompromising opposition toward au- 
tocratic tendencies and institutions. My thought is 
that the church should so function that people would 
instinctively expect favorable comment, argument, and 
leadership in behalf of democratic movements. 

Shall the church be left behind all other institutions 
in spiritual and social pioneering? It will be so 
unless we re-examine our basic sympathies and atti- 
tudes, and when found autocratic, repent with deep 
sorrow. The church speaks feelingly of the ancient 
values and is predisposed toward celebration of past 
events. Too frequently the eye of the church has been 
turned toward the past. Too often the church has 
conserved, inhibited, and repressed. Now there are 
signs of a new viewpoint. Many denominations are 
undergoing a change of heart and are in at least a 
friendly mood toward democratic movements. To test 
our sympathies, let us find out how we feel about the 
self-determination of peoples, about racial discrimina- 
tion, about self-control in industry, about social re- 
sponsibility for education, health, housing, and the like. 
If the church finds its sympathies unawakened by the 
thought of present wrongs, and its enthusiasms un- 
kindled by the thought of social well-being, then only 
deepest repentance, open confession, and thorough re- 
generation can save its soul. 

I would have the church become a mobilizing agent 
of democratic thought. Sympathy must become artic- 
ulate. Thought must be organized. Never was there 
more need than now for the organization of thought. 
The old philosophical and theological and sociological 
categories have collapsed under the strain of complex 
modern conditions. Basic concepts and mental atti- 
tudes are changing. But people will ever desire a 
philosophical basis for their conscious co-operation 
with cosmic processes. 

Here is opportunity for the church to regain its 
lost intellectual leadership. Once the church was the 
intellectual centre of the community. It commanded 
* the respect of most thinking people. While this is no 
longer true, except in rare instances, there is no good 
reason why it should not again become true. The 
world will not be satisfied with disorganized thought. 
Sane living demands orderly thinking. In the days 
when evolutionary thought was new, the outstanding 
scholars and preachers bravely applied evolutionary 
thought to theology and the spiritual life. Once again 
there is opportunity for ministers to prove their line 
of succession from worthy seers, by championing the 
growing democratic interpretation of life. There is 
evidence that ministers in increasing numbers are 
seriously facing this issue and responding manfully. 
A minister has recently published a book on “Do We 
Need a New Idea of God?” The Biblical World has 
been carrying a series of articles by a Chicago uni- 
versity professor on the general topic, “Making Chris- 
tianity Safe for Democracy.” An Oberlin professor 
recently addressed the Ohio Convention of Congrega- 
tional Churches on “Democratizing Theology.” A num- 
ber of sermons on similar subjects have come to my 
attention. The democratization of philosophy and the- 
ology is among the next steps in organized thought. 
Likewise, ethics, education, and the human impulses 
must be democratized. I do not see how any man who 
has caught the vision of democracy, who sympathizes 
with the longings and aspirations of humanity to-day, 
can be content to think and speak and write in a way 
that contributes to the defeat of democracy; for, in 
my opinion, the success of democracy requires that we 
outgrow every vestige of autocratic thinking and every 
vestige of autocratic terminology. 
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I would have the church become a director of sym- 
pathy and thought into democratic conduct. One of 
the battles of religion early in the last century was to 
secure the recognition of religion in all good thought. 
The battle now is to translate good feeling and think- 
ing into good conduct. If our sympathy and thinking 
are right, how can we refrain from following them 
into the arena of world activity? How can we be mere 
onlookers where battles for basic human rights are 
fought! How can we be content to rest at ease while 
our brothers and sisters fight for a loaf of bread and 
a place to call home! Any church that hesitates to 
stand for thoroughgoing democracy has not yet 
achieved a soul, pious professions to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The honored pulpits of the past resounded with 
ringing social appeals, among them for the freedom 
of the bodies of four million black men, for a sober 
country and a stainless flag. The spirits of twelve 
million black men are yet in shackles. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the people in America live with only a con- 
tingent wage between them and utter poverty. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the boys who responded to the selected 
draft could neither read a newspaper nor write a letter 
home. Children are dying with unspeakable rapidity. 
Diseases and inadequate treatment slay vastly more 
than war. Is the church of to-day to stand idly by 
while charlatans and profiteers and demagogues and 
blind leaders of the blind plunge the world, so recently 
roseate with hope, back into the darkness of an anar- 
chistic age? The issue to-day is back to anarchy, 
autocracy, imperialism, or forward to order, fellow- 
ship, democracy. On this the greatest issue of the 
ages, where is the church to stand? 

I would have the church sympathetic toward, 
thoughtful about, and active in behalf of these Princi- 
ples of Social Construction :— 

1. Universal cultural education, in addition to any 
specialization ; 

2. Promotion of health, by requiring minimum stand- 
ards of living and assuring adequate instruction and 
treatment for all; 

3. Abolition of child labor and the imposition of 
strict limitations on the labor of young people, women, 
and aged men; 

4, Social insurance against misfortune, accident, 
unemployment, illness, improvident motherhood, old 
age, and death; 

5. Provision of long-time and low-rate funds for 
home-builders, and consequent encouragement of family 
life; ; 

6. Optional parenthood, involving access to informa- 
tion conducive thereto; 

7. Right of labor to negotiate collectively through 
chosen representatives ; 

8. Industrial democracy, involving equitable par- 
ticipation of labor in control, rewards, and ownership 
of industry ; 

9. Technical improvement in methods of production 
and distribution, resulting simultaneously in increase 
of commodities and decrease of labor ; 

10. Freedom of speech, press, and assemblage; 

a Priority of personal over property rights; 

2, Equal participation in rights and duties, regard- 
ead of race or Sex 5 

13. Creation of machinery by which governments can 
be democratically controlled ; 

14. World federation of peoples based on mutual 
abrogation of special concessions and mutual obliga- 
tion to poor service. 


x 
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FREDERIC A. WHITING 


WINTER—majestic—inspiring—wonderful, 

Now cloaks with beauty all the sleeping earth. 
\ Yet shall it pass “with noiseless foot of time,” 

Yielding to Spring and happy Easter’s birth. 


So rounds the wheel of time. The seasons come 
And pass, year after year. Spring, Summer, then 
Dear Autumn days, tillin its round of fate, 
Winter returns to bring her charms again. 
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Some of the New Poetry Books 


A. R. H. 


An INTRODUCTION TO CON- 
TEMPORARY Poprry. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Sreuora SONNETS. By Charles Keeler. Berk- 
eley, Calif.: At the Sign of the Live Oak. $1.25 
net. 

THe HAVEN OF THE Moon. By Rev. Sam- 
uel R. Calthrop, L.H.D. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $1 net. 

McARONI BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
T, A. Daly. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. $1.50 net. 

THe SecoND Book OF MopERN VERSE. A 
SELECTION FROM THE WoORK OF CONTEMPORA- 
Edited by Jessie B. 


New VOICES. 


NEOUS AMBRICAN POETS. 
Rittenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Porms. By John Drinkwater. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


Manifestly we are in the midst of a 
poetic revival. On both sides of the At- 
lantiec it is plain that the twilight of the 
poets is over. The time of the singing of 
birds is come. The name of the new poets 
is legion. The booksellers’ counters are 
piled high with volumes of their verse. 
Already the new era has lasted long 
enough for the critics to measure its 
product, and to arrive at a tentative esti- 
mate of the new poetry, its quality, its 
methods, and its possible goal. To the 
rapidly growing literature of criticism 
concerning modern verse, Miss Wilkinson 
has made a contribution both unique and 
- valuable. Unlike the recent books of Mr. 
Untermeyer, Professor Lowes, Miss Low- 
ell, and Mr. Aiken upon the same subject, 
her book is not only a volume of criticism, 
but an anthology as well. She presents 
a series of essays, each of which is fol- 
lowed by several pages of the new verse 
illustrative of her argument; thus the 
reader is enabled to follow the writer’s 
course of reasoning and then from the 
poets themselves make up his mind as to 
the probable truth or falsehood of her 
contentions. Written in a style clear and 
unpretentious, in a spirit friendly but 
always discriminating and undogmatic, 
“her plea is constructive and at the same 
time makes interesting reading. Her book 
is convincing because it does not claim 
too much, Its successive chapters deal 
with such topics as “The Pattern of a 
Poem,” “Organic Rhythm,” “Images and 
Symbols,” “The Diction of Contemporary 
Poetry.” A second section treats of such 
larger themes as “Democracy and the 
New Themes,” “Patriotism and the Great 
War,” and “Love, Religion, Nature, and 
Personality in Contemporary Poetry.” For 
any one who wishes to gain a general 
view of the new poetry, its content, struc- 
ture, and direction, without delving too 
deeply into all the material available, we 
know of no work better fitted to give him 
what he wants, while it may well stimu- 
late him to further efforts in the same 
field. 

In the United States the poets of the 
new day are not confined to any particular 
locality. All over the country, new liter- 
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ary centres are in process of development. 
The writer of Sequoia Sonnets, which 
comes to us from California, has no little 
talent. His work is clean-cut, imagina- 
tive, and not seldom beautiful. He han- 
dles the difficult sonnet structure firmly 
and easily. His rhymes, for the most 
part, are natural and unforced. His feel- 
ing is obviously sincere. His chief weak- 
ness is an undue fondness for luscious 
phrases, and words unduly rich in color. 
This mars many of his lines, by distract- 
ing the reader’s attention and so defeating 
his own purpose. The practice of self- 
restraint would give to his poetry a force 
and a simplicity they now lack. 

Among Unitarians, the name of Dr. 
Calthrop is too well known to call for ex- 
tended comment. For many years one of 
our leading ministers, and pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Syracuse, he was a 
prominent figure in a generation which 
abounded in marked personalities. Keenly 
reminiscent of the man and his unique 
gifts is this little volume of verse from 
his pen. Those who knew Dr. Calthrop 
in the flesh will hear his yoice as they 
read these poems. Those who through 
this book make his acquaintance for the 
first time are sure to be charmed and 
inspired by the wide sweep of his imagi- 
nation, the depth and splendor of his 
faith. 

Tom Daly’s poetry belongs to that 
variety of good wine which needs no 
bush. His verses are so well known that 
they need scarcely any comment. As a 
writer of dialect verse, both Irish and 
Italian-American, he has made himself 
known to, and loved by, innumerable 
readers. His latest volume contains many 
excellent specimens of his unique art, as 
well as a number of verses written in the 
more conventional vein of Calverley and 
Eugene Field. It is all good. More than 
this, as a creator of sympathy between 
Americans and their foreign-born neigh- 
bors Mr. Daly is likely to prove himself 
an influence of no mean order. 

Of Miss Wilkinson’s contention of the 
wide scope and increasing numbers of the 
poems now being written by Americans, 
Miss Rittenhouse’s collection offers con- 
vincing evidence. As its title implies, her 
Second Book of Modern Verse supple- 
ments the earlier volume edited by her. 
Like its predecessor, it is exceedingly 
well done. Here are more than two hun- 
dred poems by half that number of writ- 
ers, whose verse already entitles them to 
serious consideration. While some belong 
to that category of free verse which to 
many readers lays them open to the ac- 
cusation of not being poetry at all, the 
majority of them are unquestionably gen- 
uine verse. It is true that some of our 
modern verse-writers, like Christopher 
Morley, for example, are not represented, 
while others are represented by poems 
which are scarcely the best examples of 
their art; still the collection as a whole 
has been made with care and discrimina- 
tion. It is especially rich in specimens of 
the work of the women poets of to-day. 
Not only Amy Lowell, but Margaret Wid- 
demer, Sara Teasdale, Theodosia Garri- 
son, Grace Hazard Conkling, Adelaide 
Crapsey, and many others are represented 
by poems well worthy of preservation. 
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The presence of John Drinkwater in 
this country, together with the presenta-~ 
tion of his drama “Abraham Lincoln” 
upon our stage, makes the publication of 
his poetry particularly timely. His verse 
in no way falls short of what his drama 
has led us to expect. Mr. Drinkwater is 
a lyric poet. The fine quality of his gifts 
is beyond question. We wonder if the 
earlier volumes of Keats or Shelley gave 
better promise of ripening genius. Cer- 
tainly, those of Tennyson did not. To 
this young Englishman we are inclined 
to offer Emerson’s celebrated greeting to 
Walt Whitman, “I greet you at the be- 
ginning of a great career.” If his work 
fulfils the promise of his present volume, 
he is likely to go far. His poetry is very 
English and very Greek. It combines 
self-restraint and marked delicacy of 
phrasing with fine feeling, beauty, and 
imagination. In the clarity of his in- 
sight into the glory of commonplace 
things, his sympathy with commonplace 
people, there is not a little which sug- 
gests Wilfrid Gibson. He also possesses 
a sincere appreciation of the inherent mys- 
tery of life, and its brevity. Manifestly 
Mr. Drinkwater is a true artist, with the 
artist’s consciousness of all things true 
and lovely. One of his best poems is “A 
Prayer,’ and another likely to live is 
“Symbols.” In fact, not improbable is it 
that the request contained in the final 
stanza of “Petition” will some day be ful- 
filled,— 


That, when I die, this word may stand for 
me— 
He had a heart to praise, an eye to see, 
And beauty was his king. 


What poet could ask for a better epi- 
taph? 


Again Romain Rolland 


CoLAS BREUGNON, BURGUNDIAN. By Romain 
Rolland. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


A vigorous characterization of “a man’s 
man,’ abounding in animal spirits, im- 
perturbably good-humored, alive to his 
finger-tips, with an engaging touch of 
innocent swagger and genial camaraderie, 
Romain Rolland’s last book—a single vol- 
ume of three hundred pages as contrasted 
with the three bulky volumes of Jean- 
Christophe—makes easy and refreshing 
reading. The scene of this dashing char- 
acter sketch is laid in the Burgundy of 
some centuries ago. But Colas Breugnon 
is simply a picturesque incarnation of 
the gallant, inimitable spirit of provincial 
France, the real France, which emerges 
from disaster after disaster, war after 
war, unsubdued and unafraid. The book — 
is written as a series of loosely connected 
episodes, “The Siege,” “The Idler,” “The 
Plague,’ “The Riot,’ “Other People’s 
Houses,” ‘“Plutarch’s Lives,’ and the like. 
The key-note of the whole book, however, 
is struck at the very beginning in the 
title of the first chapter, “The Lark of 
Candlemas Day,” suggested by the old 
French folk-tale of the bird that brings 
back the first spark of spring sunshine 
and buries it in the soil of France. — 
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An Unusual Novel 
Tur Srrone Hours. By Maud Diver. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 

Written in a refreshingly direct style, 
carrying easily, without a trace of the 
melodramatic or spectacular, a plot of 
absorbing interest, The Strong Hours 
ranks with the very best novels of the 
season. The scene of the story shifts 


- from England to Canada and back again, 


and the vivid descriptions of both the 
English and the Canadian countryside, 
while they are never more than a rapid 
sketch of a few lines, in no way stopping 
the flow of the narrative, constitute an 
inseparable element in the charm of the 
book. The main interest, however, is 
neither in the plot nor the scenery, but 
in the skilful presentation of contrasting 
characters: the fine old aristocrat Lord 
Avonleigh and his self-centred wife; his 
two sons, Van, ease-loving, expansive, 
complacent, and Derek, reserved, consci- 
entious, chivalrous; the Anglo-German 
Karl and the Anglo-French Gabrielle. It 
would be hard to find a better instance 
of the mastérly management of climax 
than is the short chapter near the end 
of the book, describing the final inter- 
view between Karl and his German father, 
Schonberg. Dominating all is the impres- 
sion, with which one closes the book, that 
whatever effect the Great War may have 
had on the outward form of the English 
aristocracy, its spirit, the spirit of de- 
voted public service, is a spiritual heri- 
tage which the British Empire should 
not willingly let die. A. M. L. 


Blood of Many Peoples 

AmeErRIcA’s Tomorrow. By Snell Smith. New 
York: Britton Publishing Company. 1919. $2 
net, 

The author asserts at the outset that 
the ideals and civilization of the United 
States will in the near future achieve a 
complete supremacy over all nations and 
peoples. This prophecy he bases on what 
he declares is a law of history and na- 
ture, the so-called law of the transfusion 
of blood. The greatness of America to- 
day, in his opinion, is due not simply to 
the political ideals of the people or the 
material resources of the land, but most 
of all to the amalgamation of the blood 
of many peoples of many countries into 
one. The crossing of races has in the 
course of history formulated many na- 
tional types. After a period of three cen- 
turies of this transfusion of blood, a new 
people is produced which, now at its maxi- 
mum of strength, expands into empire and 
does its work in the world. This is the 
thesis of the book which the author car- 
ries out in a very interesting and thought- 
provoking way. In support of it he 
quotes from Darwin, Burbank, and other 
scientists. Burbank says that “ten gen- 
erations of human life should be ample 
to fix any desired attribute.” This, of 
‘course, amounts to three centuries. Then 
Mr. Smith marshals before us, in support 
of his theory, five thousand years of his- 
wry; and it must be conceded that he is 
ly convincing here in these first 
ages of his book.- It is when 
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point out in detail the destiny of Amer- 
ica that he fails to carry conviction. The 
country has reached its allotted three 
centuries since the first settlements on 


these shores, and its position in the world | 


assures it a certain supremacy among 
the nations; but this position should 
sober and humble us and make us cau- 
tious. The American people will cer- 
tainly not send an army into Mexico, 
as Mr. Smith advises, simply to carry 
our ideals and civilization to that dis- 
tracted land and fulfil a doubtful destiny, 
but only if an emergency should arise to 
make such a step absolutely imperative— 
which Heaven forbid! The author makes 
a statement that deserves much thought, 
however, when he declares that interna- 
tional peace will come for all time when 
all the peoples of the world are made into 
one and the law of the transfusion of 
blood has run its course. The book will 
be marred for some readers by the con- 
cluding chapter, which deals exhaustively 
with the prophecies of Daniel and their 
bearing on the future of America. All 
together, however, the volume shows an 
immense amount of research and hard 
thinking and possesses the merit of sus- 
tained interest. 


More Notes on America 

As OTHERS See Her. By A. Burnett-Smith. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnett-Smith is an Englishwoman 
who came to America during the Great 
War as a representative of the British 
Government. Speaking in the interests 
of food-conservation, she visited a large 
part of the United States.. Her impres- 
sions of our country are now published 
in a volume, brief but exceedingly read- 
able and suggestive. A keen observer, 
from city and country, from Washington 
and New York, as well as from farm-life 
in the Middle West, she has gathered a 
multitude of observations which she re- 
cords in a spirit which, though always 
friendly, is yet discerning and intelligent. 
Our ways, our hospitality, our homes, our 
women’s clubs, our religions, above all, our 
women,—these find in her a most favor- 
able critic. At the same time, for the de- 
fects in our civilization she has a keen 
eye. Chief among these latter, the causes 
of the increase of the divorce evil and the 
childlessness of the prosperous are dwelt 
upon in a chapter for which alene the 
book deserves to find a wide circle of 
readers. 


A Fresh Fount 

PEACE AND PATRIOTISM. 
S Smith. 
$1.50 net. 


Compiled by Elva 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The cataloguer of children’s books in 
the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library has done 
an excellent piece of work in collecting 
an impressive array of selections in 
prose and verse expressing the new patri- 
otic and humanitarian ideals which have 
sprung from the late war. Some of them 
are by English authors, but most are of 
American origin. The book is a fount 
of inspiration. It is likely to prove valu- 
able to a host of writers and speakers, 
young and old. 
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_ Vivid Impressions of War Scenes 

WiTH Seeing Eyes. By Harold Morton 
Kramer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Kramer writes from a first-hand 
knowledge of war conditions among the 
soldiers and sailors of the Allied armies, 
as he himself went to France early in 
the war and spent many months in and 
near the first-line trenches. Mr. Kramer 
combines the accuracy of detail of the 
journalist with the story-telling qualities 
of the novelist, with the result that With 
Seeing Eyes leaves in the reader’s mind 
an unusually vivid impression of war 
scenes and a broad understanding of 
underlying war conditions. 


Of Moods and Temperaments 


Ecstasy. By Louis Couperus. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Louis Couperus, the most popular of 
living Dutch novelists, is admittedly ac- 
curate in his psychological analysis of 
various phases of modern Dutch character. 
Only a firm conviction of that accuracy, 
based on a reading of other of his writ- 
ings, previously translated and published 
in America, will, we think, relieve the 
average American reader of Hcstasy from 
an impression of unreality. The world 
it pictures is a world of intense tempera- 
ment and overwhelming moods. One had 
thought such a world passed from the 
field of literature with the passing of 
the Romantic movement in the early nine- 
teenth century. As a study of moods that 
verge on morbidness the book is inter- 
esting. Fortunately it is short, as such 
an interest cannot be long sustained. 


Problems of Youth 


THE Board WALK. By Margaret Widdemer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


Visitors to the New Jersey coast are 
familiar with the institution that gives 
its name to this collection of stories. 
Summer settlements are strung closely to- 
gether along the coast, and the board walk 
takes the place of the thread that holds 
the beads together. New England has no 
equivalent for it, but problems, such as 
those here presented, are the eternal 
problems of youth and the conflict be- 
tween the desire for pleasure and the re- 
pression of experience. Pitiful tales they 
are for the most part, until it almost 
seems as if the first aim of the writer 
were to bring home to parents the con- 
stant, daily need of loving understanding 
of young things who grow up in a world 
as alluring as it is cruel. Every story 
has its tragedy of life, even though it may 
not be a tragedy of death nor end on its 
deepest note. This is a book that makes 
one think and care, even while it enter- 
tains. 


Bt Es WAY SIDED SPULP AT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
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Apple Sauce 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


It came to pass one autumn day 
Some very well known fruits 

Disturbed the peaceful orchard way 
With discord and disputes. 


The foremost orator affirmed 
With scornful gaze around: 
“T am the champion of the age. 
Behold, I weigh a pound!” 


And one in shining red and gold 
Declared with haughty air, 

“T am the beauty of the year, 
The fairest of the Fair.” 


’ And some for flavors fine and sweet 
Contended for the prize, 
While many bravely stood their ground 
For jellies and for pies. 


The master of the orchard came 
And checked them in a trice. 

“Cease idle boasts,’ was his command. 
“The market sets your price.” 


St. Valentine on Snowshoes 


DAISY D. 


Outside the blizzard raged, and the icy 
wind that swept in stinging blasts from 
the heights of the bleak Divide gathered 
ice and snow as it shrieked down the 
piney slopes, and hurled them like bullets 
into the little valley where stood the 
ranger cabin. 

Backed up against a rocky shoulder of 
the mountain the tiny rustic house seemed 
to gather resistance and strength from 
its granite neighbors. So though the win- 
dows rattled and the wee human nest 
trembled occasionally, it withstood the 
storms as stanchly as had the trees whose 
timber had built it. The smoke that 
poured from the great stone chimney, and 
was hurled away by the wind, hinted of 
cheer and hominess within. Inside the 
cabin, the pine knots oozed and snapped 
in the fireplace, before which two children 
cuddled as cosily as the cat, whose fur 
was as snowy as that of her wild forest 
neighbors. Out in the kitchen, Mrs. Jes- 
sup, the children’s mother, was frying 
doughnuts, and the air was blue with 
smoke, but appetizing and full of promise 
to the children. 

Joy’s nose had a dash of flour on it, 
ample proof that, though only ten and a 
half years old, she would soon be a good 
cook like mother. “I cut out all the teeny 
middles,’’ she boasted to Davie, “‘and when 
they’re done we'll roll them in sugar, 
Davie, and have a real tea-party. Aren’t 
you glad Daddy brought us plenty of 
apples and potatoes and all sorts of things 
to eat before he went ’way off on that 
timber sale trip? Because this storm’s so 
bad I don’t believe he’ll get home to-mor- 
row,” she ended in a disappointed tone. 

Davie frowned over his scissors-cutting. 
It was bad enough to have their jolly 
father away in such weather, but to have 
his pet dog lost in this terrible storm was 
bad luck ‘‘all in a bunch,” so Davie de- 
cided. It had been nearly a week since 
Brownie, the collie, had gone barking and 
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bounding up the trail after a big rabbit 
and had not come ‘back. 

Mrs. Jessup was certain some hungry 
coyotes or bob-cats had dined on the pet 
dog; but though they were torn with 
doubt and fear, the children held stub- 
bornly to the faint hope that somehow 
Brownie would come home to them. 

“Tf Brownie never does come back,” 
Davie had resolved sternly, “I’m going to 
grow fast as a magic beanstalk. And 
I'll learn to shoot like Daddy, and then 
whenever I see a coyote or a bob-cat, 
bang !—he’ll roll over dead as nails!” 

“Of course all the forestry men kill 
them,’ assented Joy, wisely. ‘Because 
coyotes and bob-cats and mountain-lions 
are such mean killers. You know last 
summer they killed a lot of little lambs 
up on the range.” 

“But Daddy laid for those bobs and got 
‘em,” shouted Davie, with pride, “and 
kept it a secret till they were all made 
into fine furs for mother’s Christmas 
s’prise !” 

His mother smiled from the doorway. 
“My one regret is that I can’t find a single 
chance to show off my lovely furs. We 
are so far from anywhere, I can’t wear 
them calling or to church,’ she sighed. 
Then with her quick laugh, “I might put 
them on when I go out to feed the bossy 
and the chickens !” 

Joy burst into giggles at the idea of her 
mother dressing up to plough through the 
barnyard. Presently she announced, her 
bright eyes on the busy-bee clock, ‘It’s 
nearly time for school, mother.” 

“So it is,’ agreed her mother. “I'll just 
finish frying this batch while you study 
your reading. Davie, get the blackboard 
and write your three’s and those new 
spelling words.” 

The children obeyed willingly. This 
was their only school during the winter 
months, shut in—or out—as they were 
from the village by miles of drifted trail 
and winding eanyon. They studied cheer- 
fully, so anxious were they to keep up 
with their friends who attended the vil- 
lage school. 

“There! You did so well to-day with 
lessons that you may finish your valen- 
tines,’ their teacher-mother told them 
later. Her eyes were on them as she 
made the suggestion, and she saw Joy’s 
bright face cloud, while Davie scowled 
frankly. 

“What's the use of making valentines 
when we can’t mail them to anybody? 
And day after to-morrow’s the time,” said 
Davie, disgustedly. 

“Well, it’s fun to paste and paint and 
get them ready, just the same,” declared 
Joy, understanding how sorry her mother 
felt. ‘And even if they’re a week late, 
do you s’pose grandma and the cousins 
will care? Or Berta and Tom in the vil- 
lage? They'll know we couldn’t help it 
even if our valentines don’t get there till 
‘most Easter, I guess!” She ended with 
a triumphant flourish of scissors. “I’m 
finishing Daddy’s right now, and I'll put 
a big heart-stamp in the corner, and put 
it up on the mantel, where he’ll see it 
first thing when he pops in!” 

There was something in her spirit that 
cheered her mother and Davie. For cheer- 
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fulness is fully as “catching” and far 
pleasanter than measles, you know. 


“The pine is green beneath the snow ;. 
Dear Valentine, I miss you so.” 


Joy wrote that in her best round hand 
on Daddy’s valentine, a big red heart with 
a white dove in the middle. That after- 
noon mother helped them cut some heart- 
shaped boxes out of pasteboard, and Joy 
painted them prettily while Davie cracked 
nuts and helped mother make candy. 

“This candy will be good even if it’s 
old as these hills,” remarked Joy, filling 
two pretty boxes for the village play- 
mates. “O mother, here’s an extra box, 
and I haven’t eaten any of my candy! 
I’ll fix a valentine and surprise that lonely 
old homesteader over on Elk Creek.” 

“That grouchy old Crabb?” sniffed Davie, 
his teeth stuck up with candy. But Joy 
made a little face at him. “He brought 
me some of his columbines to plant in 
my little garden; and he took care of a 
poor hermit thrush till her wing healed 
and she could fly,” defended the little girl 
loyally. “So I know he’s a good man eyen 
if he doesn’t talk all the time.” So with 
flashing eyes she filled the extra box with 
the fattest, nuttiest pieces of candy, and 
the sugary doughnut “holes.” She felt 
pretty sure the poor man must get tired 
of his own cooking. 

That night the storm lulled, and with 
the dropping of the wind, the mercury 
dropped, too. It was very cold next day, 
but the sun peeped out after his vacation, 
looking very red in the face, as if de- 
termined to work hard while he could. 
That day every valentine was finished, 
and waited but for a chance to carry 
loving greetings. But though the three 
in the cabin managed to keep cheerful 
all day, when dark came to the little 
valley they found it hard to find anything 
to say. 

The telephone had been put out of ser- 
vice the first day of the storm, so Mrs. 
Jessup could get no message from her 
husband or from any one else. Davie 
expressed the feelings of all three at bed- 
time when he mourned: “Daddy’s not 
home, and I’m sure poor Brownie is 
frozen stiff somewhere, and to-morrow’s 
I think it’s pretty 
hard !” 

True to her name, Joy still had enough 
cheer in her heart to chant :— 


“Oh, let us be happy and hopeful and gay, 
For good things will happen on Valentine’s 
Day !” 


Meeting her mother’s smiling eyes she 
confided, “I made that up my own self, 
mother. Good-night, Davie!’ she called 
later. “There’s a big silver star on the 
tip-top of the mountain. Let’s make a 
wish by it.” 

Before the little family had finished 
breakfast the following morning, things 
began to happen. First they heard a wild 
barking up the trail, and that bark had a 
dear, familiar sound. With one accord 
all three rushed for the front door, for- 
getting how sly Jack Frost always slipped © 
in uninvited. Davie looked out, gave one 
wild whoop, and bounded into the snow, 
capering to meet the furry excited collie 
that came as fast as three legs permitted, 
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straight to his master. Mrs. Jessup and 
Joy gave each other a silent ecstatic 
squeeze before Joy shrieked, “Daddy!” 
and danced up and down as if her mother 
pulled some invisible string. “I said good 
things would happen!” reminded Joy, and 
she, too, went flying out to greet her father 
and the prodigal collie. 

You can never imagine what a hubbub 
there was in that cabin for the next half- 
hour. Everybody was asking questions 
of everybody else who wouldn’t listen; 
or if he did try to, he couldn’t possibly 
hear on account of Brownie, who barked 
as if resolved to make up for every min- 
ute of his absence. The white pussy had 
an injured air and retired under the sofa 
where no noisy fat dog could follow with- 
out making a door-mat of himself. 

Mr. Jessup brought lots of mail, and 
there were beautiful valentines for the 
children from grandma and the cousins, 
besides boxes of red candy hearts from 
the village friends. Altogether, as mother 
declared, Daddy was a walking valentine 
himself. 

“Think of St. Valentine coming on snow- 
shoes, and on exactly the day!” laughed 
Joy after Daddy had found and admired 
his valentines. 

The story of Brownie’s adventures ab- 
sorbed them all, particularly Davie, who 
was greatly depressed to find his pet go- 
ing on three legs. The poor collie had 
managed to get into a coyote trap in the 
forest, but had been rescued in the nick 
of time by Joy’s friend, the ‘“Crabb’”’ home- 
steader. 

“T’d promised to stop at Crabb’s with 
a few supplies on my way home,” ex- 


plained the ranger, “and maybe I wasn't | 
Brownie | 


surprised speechless to find 
there, in hospital, you might say. Crabb 
was doctor and nurse, good ones to boot. 
He tried to phone you that your dog 
was safe, Davie, but the wires were down. 
Anyway, the broken leg was bandaged 
and looked after so faithfully that in no 
time Brownie will be chasing rabbits as 
fast as ever. Won’t you, old man?” He 
stopped to pat the intelligent collie, who 
knew perfectly that he was being talked 
about. 

Davie and Joy exchanged a long mean- 
ing glance. With a red face Davie ad- 
dressed his father. “Dad, when you har- 
ness up old Prince to the big sled, may 
I go with you? I want to deliver some 
valentines to Mr. Crabb!” 


The Fall of a Squirrel 
GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


Such a beauty as he was, a fine moun- 
tain gray squirrel with a bushy tail. Oh, 
how proud he was of his handsome tail! 
And his eyes,—well, the little fellow’s 
eyes were just as bright as yours. He 
could frisk around in the tops of the 
tallest pine trees and not grow dizzy or 
lose his footing. — 

His dinner table was in the top of a very 
lange pine, far up above the bottom of the 
mountain canyon, and his breakfast, his 
dinner, and his supper were always ready, 
hanging on the limbs of the tree. Meals 
at all hours in his restaurant had Mr. 
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each meal. The squirrel slept in a crotch 
of the tree when night came, and the 
Sandman climbed his tree to put him to 
sleep. 

Oh, no, this squirrel never expected to 
fall. If squirrels could laugh, I think that 
this little fellow would have laughed out 
loud if you had said to him, “Oh, do be 
careful, or you will fall, and the ground 
is so hard and stony that you might get 
killed.” 

How do I know that this squirrel really 
did fall out of the tree? Why, I saw him 
fall with my own eyes! He fell way, 
way down, almost to the bottom of the 
canyon. I am sure that he fell at least 
one hundred feet—two or three times as 
high as your house, perhaps four or five 
times as high. 

3ut it was not the little fellow’s fault. 
He was not even careless. A hunter who 
came up the canyon shot at the squirrel. 
The pretty little fellow was probably not 
badly hurt, but he lost his balance, and 
down he came. 

How astonished I was to see him jump 
up and run up a tree as if he had only 
been playing! But I certainly think it 
must have given him a headache. Just 
think of falling straight down for one 
hundred feet! You could not do that and 
then run up a tree, could you? Squirrels 
can do at least one thing better than you 
can, and perhaps you can do more than 
one thing better than a squirrel can. 


Seaplanes for Fish-hawks 


A member of the Bureau of Fisheries 
not long ago asked the Navy Department 
for the use of one of its seaplanes. In 
it he flew up and down off the coast f 
New Jersey, and was able to locate in 
the ocean below him many schools of fish. 
In this way seaplanes should be very 
useful to fishing-fleets, as the fishing- 
fleets could be at once told by wireless 
exactly where the schools of fish were, 
and could steam quickly to their catch. 


For Little Artists 


In the garden of the South End Music 
School in Boston, Mass., is the little Art 
Museum where children of the crowded 
streets love to go. On the walls of this 
little museum, and at the right height for 
twelve- or thirteen-year-old children, hang 
good prints of the old masters. 

Besides prints, there are many pieces of 
sculpture, all by well-known artists of the 
present day. Most of them are figures of 
animals, as almost all children love ani- 
mals. The statues are placed—though 
firmly fastened down—so that children 
may run their hands over them, and what 
child does not like to feel of things? 

On the tables are scrap-books of the 
best colored illustrations for eyes that 
love color, and when the eyes are lifted 
they may look through the jewel colors 
of stained-glass windows. 

Drawing classes are held, indoors in 
winter and out of doors in the garden in 
summer, and so interested are the children 
that any day many small artists may be 
seen seated in front of prints or statues 
seriously drawing whatever interests them 
most. 
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Shells as Teachers 
An American scientist, Dr. William A. 
Bryan, professor of geology in the College 
of Hawaii, thinks there may have once 
been another continent in the Pacific 


Ocean, and that the six-thousand-mile 
“bridge” of land may have connected 


South America and Hawaii. 
him think so? Shells. 

About four hundred miles out in the 
ocean from Valparaiso, Chile, is the little 
island of Juan Fernandez, inhabited by a 
small fishing colony. About a year ago, 
Dr. Bryan saw in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Science a certain kind of 
fresh-water mollusc from Juan Fernandez 
which was so like molluscs in Hawaii 
that he has decided to go to Juan Fernan- 
dez, to study carefully its shells. 

If the Juan Fernandez shells are the 
same as those in Hawaii, Dr. Bryan says 
that that will prove the two places were 
at some former time connected by land, 
as the shells must have travelled from 
Juan Fernandez to Hawaii, or the other 
way about, by way of the rivers of the 
continent now sunk under the Pacific. 
Think of being able to read the story of 
a lost continent just by looking at a little 
shell! 


What makes 


The Heavenly Feet Association 


For centuries the Chinese have had the 
custom of binding up the feet of little girl 
babies of the higher classes, binding them 
so tightly that the poor little feet could 
not grow. Imagine being a well, happy 
little girl but unable to romp and run and 
play because you hadn't feet big enough to 
do anything with except barely balance 
and hobble awkwardly about on. Why 
were the feet of the girl babies bound? 
Because for a grown woman to have the 
tiniest feet in the world was thought a 
mark of great beauty. 

Now the old custom is being changed. 
Leading Chinese men and women have 
formed an organization to put a stop to 
such a cruel practice. In boys’ schools the 
boys are asked to promise not to marry, 
when they grow up, any women with un- 
natural feet. The name of this new, sen- 
sible organization which will give back to 
little high-born Chinese girls their right- 
ful chance to romp and race is a strange 
one. It is “The Heavenly Feet Associa- 


tion.” 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presinent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What Makes Religious Distinctions? 


A reply to Mr. Savage on the virtue and lim- 
tations of denominations 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
publication is the result in approval and 
disapproval, often of wide range. 

In a recent issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
Redister, Rev. Maxwell Savage criticised 
a letter of mine which appeared in the 
Boston Herald of November 25. In truth 
we are a community of different minds 
and methods. A young college graduate 
down in Lewiston, Me., informed me that 
he would like to subscribe to the ideas. 
A Boston editor thanked me for the out- 
line and asked permission to republish 
the letter. 

I feel that Mr. Savage and I are not 

at Such odds as some readers of his 
generous criticism may conclude. I recog- 
nize his distinction between the sectarian 
and the denominationalist; but is it not 
difficult for the denominationalist to save 
himself from being also a sectarian? In 
other words, is not sectarianism neces- 
sarily involved in denominationalism. 
What preserves the distinction between 
the Baptist and the Congregationalist, or 
between the Methodist and the Uni- 
tarian? Is it not the sectarian difference? 
Were the sectarian differences abandoned, 
would. denominations remain? 
' Again. We are comrades in the sense 
of love of neighbor before we are de- 
nominationalists,—or sectarians, if you 
prefer,—or Americans, or Englishmen, or 
Frenchmen. The Christian message, as I 
interpret it, is to the entire human fam- 
ily under the Fatherhood of God, the 
world around. 

I think Mr. Savage did not intend his 
readers to conclude that he believed com- 
peting denominations could best serve our 
communities, for he realizes, of course, 
that throughout New England, the South, 
the Middle West, and the West, and in 
England, the churches are emptying pri- 
marily because there have been in the 
communities too many competing 
churches. I began my ministry ten years 
ago in a town where there were four such 
distinctive denominations. To-day three 
of the churches have closed their doors. 
Similar situations are prevailing through- 
out the Protestant world. 

If the community church has, 

gested, “hitched its wagon to a star,” 
would that some other churches could 
find a similar star to tie up to, for, so 
far as I can learn, those which have been 
established have succeeded in conveying 
a.message of evident usefulness to their 
neighborhoods. 
' The appeal which the community 
church ‘makes, criticism notwithstanding, 
is certainly for co-operation. In Ashland, 
Mass., six months ago, the Baptist, the 
Congregational, and the Methodist 
churches decided to federate in a com- 
munity church. Attended with problems 
as such a movement must necessarily 
be, the results are so satisfactory that 
those in: Ashland’ who first opposed now 
indorse the idea. 

In i781, a hereulean task confronted 


as sug- 
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the thirteen colonies,—that of forming 
some sort of a federation. The expedient 
of the confederation was attempted, but 
it resulted in confusion and wasted en- 
ergy and was generally unsatisfactory. 
Then in 1787 a solid element in the col- 
onies demanded a revision of the inef- 
ficient government, and on May 25 of that 
year there assembled in Philadelphia one 
of the most distinguished bodies of cit- 
izens that ever met for conference in 
America. The result of that famous con- 
vention was the Federal Constitution and 
the Union of States. 

At present we have in this country up- 
ward of one hundred Protestant inde- 
pendencies which have not gone as far 
toward organized co-operation as the col- 
onies had in 1781. We should not con- 
sider it a matter of surprise that Prot- 
estantism as an organization is inef- 
ficient. Protestantism has the gospel. If 
it had the medium of a powerful organ- 
ization, nothing could prevent the bring- 
ing in the kingdom of righteousness. 

None too soon are such interdenomina- 
tional conventions as that great conven- 
tion recently held at Atlantie City being 
summoned. The _ possibilities of 
movements are very far-reaching. 

I have said denominational distinctions 
should cease because they are meaning- 
less. Perhaps, in the light of Mr. Say- 
age’s criticism, I should say, where they 
are meaningless. I should be the last to 
object to a united co-operating Protestant 
Church as ably conceived, and as power- 
ful as the Union of States is under the 
Federal Constitution. Have our many ec- 
clesiastical independencies the native pos- 
sibilities to conclude such a union? I 
earnestly hope they have. 


Messengers to the Nation 


Laymen’s League sends forth apostles of pure 
Christianity to every part of the land 


One of the “present purposes” of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League is “to make 
widely known the devotion of the Uni- 
tarian Church to the essential principles 
of Christianity,’ and another is to “pro- 
vide for the interchange of speakers, . . 
in order to bring the work and purposes 
of the League before the country.” 

In furtherance of these purposes, and 
as tangible evidence of its desire to co- 
operate with all Unitarians everywhere, 
and thus deserve their co-operation in re- 
turn, the League is sending out at its own 
expense a number of notable Unitarian 
ministers to broadcast the Unitarian “Mes- 
sage to the Nation” over all the United 
States and Canada. 

The itineraries as arraneg are as fol- 
lows :— 


Rey. C. W. Casson, Roslindale, Mass. :— 


February 2, Concord, N.H. 
3, Franklin, N.H. 
5, Montpelier, Vt. 
8, Ottawa, Canada (morning) 
8, Montreal, Canada (evening) 
Ottawa, Canada 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
“Dray mNeX 
Albany, N.Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


such | 
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Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Boston, 
Mass. :— 


February 11, Louisville, Ky. 
14, 15, Memphis, Tenn. 
3 17, 18, Nashville, Tenn. 
22, New Orleans, La. 
29, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rey. George Kent, New Orleans, La. :— 


February 6, Saco, Me. 

8, Augusta, Me. 
Houlton, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Keene, N.H. 
, Windsor, Vt. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Amherst and Northampton, 

Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. 
-New London, Conn. 


Rey. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. :— 
February §8, Victoria, B.C. 

9, Vancouver, B.C. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 
Helena, Ment. 
Bozeman, Mont. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
23 or 24, Duluth, Minn. 


Rey. Charles E. Park, Boston, Mass. :— 


February 5, Houston, Tex. 
6, San Antonio, Tex. 
8, Dallas, Tex. 


11, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
13, Memphis, Tenn. 
15, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
17, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, 
Mass. :— 


February 23, Ithaca, N.Y. 
24, Jamestown, N.Y. 
25, Meadville, Pa. 
26, Youngstown, Ohio 
27, Urbana, Il. 
29, Evanston, Ill. 
March 2, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
8, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
4, Detroit, Mich. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan, New York, 


N.Y. :— 


February 10, 
12) 
BY, 
15; 


Toledo, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Marietta, Ohio 
Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
March 2, Brie, Pa. 

3, Buffalo, INGY2 

4, Rochester, N.Y. 

5, Syracuse, N.Y. : 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., 
is to make a tour of the Pacific States in 
April, and Rey. H. E. B. Speight of: Berk- 
eley, Calif., is to make a trip that same 
month to Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, ete. s 
Plans are on foot to supplement: the 

trips of these ministers by prominent lay- 
men, and Rey. C. 8. S. Dutton and. Rey.. | 
E. 8S. Hodgin of Los Angeles, Calif, after 
speaking at Unity House, Boston, will — 
make several stops and addresses’ upon ; 
their return trip: to California., 


1. oe 
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New York Letter 


The correspondent sees her dreams for the 
Ee atig: people in church realtzed—Glow- 
ing missionary zeal 


M. A. B. 


‘ most interesting service of the Com- 

munity Church of New York was held on 
New Year’s Eve, in the ruined interior of 
the old church, at 11.40 o’clock, the twenty 
minutes being occupied in meditation, 
prayer, and song, and a short address by 
Mr. Holmes. After the service, an inter- 
change of greetings was held in the church 
house. 

The installation of John Herman Ran- 
dall, formerly minister of the Mt. Morris 
Baptist Church, as Mr. Holmes’s associate 
in the work of the Community Church took 
place at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
where the Sunday services of this church 
are held, on the morning of January 4. 
Prof. Harry A. Overstreet of the College 
of the City of New York made the address, 
his subject being “The New Religion in 
the Making.” Mr. Holmes and Mr. Brown 
in brief addresses welcomed Mr. Randall. 
The members of the parish gathered Jan- 
uary 9 to greet Mr. and Mrs. Randall 
socially, with Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, in 
the church house. 

The many~clubs of this church are 
active, having interesting speakers and 
working along the lines for which they 
were organized. The Robert Collyer 
Men’s Club has heard Mr. Harrington 
Emerson, the efficiency engineer, tell of 
“Industrial. Unrest.” The Altrurians, as 
the young people call themselves, recently 
entertained the Young People’s Federa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District at sup- 
per, followed by a few addresses and a 
dance. All were glad to welcome Mrs. 
Cloyd H. Valentine (Minnie Packard), 
who did so much last year to bring the 
young people of this section together. 

' During December thirty-two persons 
joined this church, and in January sixty- 
eight, many coming from Dr. Randall’s 
old society. 
' The Alliance of this church make it a 
point to carry out the suggestions of The 
Alliance and give most liberally to 
Southern Circuit work and all appeals. 
To increase their. treasury, they returned 
this; year to the fair which for many 
years was a feature here, and put it in 
charge of Mrs. Holmes, whose efforts were 
rewarded with a net result of $1,011.82. 
At each meeting a talk by Mr. Holmes 
pollgs the business hour, his -general 
opic for the year being “The Evolution 
of Evolution.” 
_ All Souls Church.in New York has two 
special calls to the congregation this win- 
ter, “Join the Alliance” and “Every Man 
a Member of the Laymen’s League.” 
Sixty new members have been added to the 
Alliance branch. 
4 Dr. 


special fee is charged. “History in the 
Making—Men and Events of the Present 
me”.is the general topic. On January 


14 “Sir Oliver Lodge and Psychic Re- 
ot search” was the subject. - 


J anuary 7, Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan were 


tH 


Sullivan’s lectures attract many | 
not members of The Alliance, for which a | 
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at home to “all members and attendants” 
of All Souls for a social hour and cup of 
tea, and preceding the annual meeting, 
January 13, the parish dinner, a growing 
custom in all the churches, was held. 

Dr. Sullivan’s sermons in January were 
upon “The Rebel Spirit-:in Religion,” “The 
Faith You Need,’ and “The Spirit’s Ad- 
venture.” Rey. Charles P. Fagnani, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature at 
Union Theological Seminary, 
pulpit January 25, talking on “Human 
Cruelty.” Warly in February, Dr. Sullivan 
will make a trip in the interest of the 
Laymen’s League. During his absence 
his pulpit will be occupied by Dean Fenn 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 

The members of All Souls Chapter, 
U.L.L., have pledged themselves to go to 
church every Sunday during February, 
and challenge the members of the Alliance 
branch to make a better showing in pro- 
portion to the greater numbers. 

Unity Congregational Society, the Lenox 
Avenue Unitarian Church, is holding its 
service in Earl Hall, Columbia Univer- 


sity, and the various organizations are 
working with vigor, under their new 
minister, Rey. Charles Francis Potter. 


The Alliance has always had an unusual 
programme, taking some point of the 
world’s work and thought as a foundation, 
and then having speakers treat the differ- 
ent phases. ‘The Industrial Crisis’ has 
been the general topic this year, in Janu- 
ary the subject-division being “Trade 


Unions,” and in February “The New Pro- 
gramme” is being considered. 


Mr. Potter has the children of the Sun- 
day-school share the first part of the 
morning worship, then after the “Sermon 


‘Potter gives 


filled « the | 
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to Children” retire for a study period, 
which closes at the same time as the 
church service, so that parents and chil- 
dren may come and go together. A branch 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
is in process of formation, and the Lay- 
men’s League is forming a chapter. Mr. 
a series of sermons in 
February on “Personalism, the New 
Approach to Religion.” He calls it a new 
basis for theology. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women is planning an _ occasion for 
February,—a reception for the Laymen’s 
League, to be held at the Hotel Gotham 
on the evening of February 13. There 
will be short speeches after the reception. 
Lieut.-Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Charles 
H. Strong, president of the Laymen’s 
League and a member of All Souls 
Church, and Mrs. Claude U. Gilson will be 


the speakers. 


Across the river, the Church of the 
Saviour is, according to the minister, Rey. 
John H. Lathrop, the most centrally lo- 
eated Unitarian church in Greater New 
York. There are two subways with sta- 
tions at Boro Hall, not five minutes’ walk 
to the church from either. 

Mr. Lathrop, like Mr. Sullivan, is under 
orders to speak for, and organize chapters 
of, the Laymen’s League. He started Feb- 
ruary 1 for Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., 
coming back through Washington, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and Minnesota, and 
will be away three Sundays. Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and Rey. 
Harry Foster Burns will be heard during 
his absence. A chapter of the League has 
been organized here, Mr. C. 8. Soule es 8 


president. : 


WORSTED JERSEY SUITS 
For Misses and Small Women 


A recent large contract which we have placed for these most 
desirable suits, to be made to our order of fine worsted J ersey cloth, 


is of more than ordinary interest 


BECAUSE of the certain popularity of these suits for the 


coming season. 


BECAUSE of the attractive styles we offer in the choice 


heather colorings. 


BECAUSE of the low rise at which the suits can be sold, 


our order having been accepted at a decided concession that the man- 
ufacturer might keep his organization intact during the dull period. 


‘For street; for school; for outing; for travel 
| Four Attractive Models 


Blue Heather, Brown Heather, Green Heather, Stone Heather, 
Bronze Heather, ae te Navy, Brown, Oxford. 


$25 


RE 


STEARNS COMPANY 


: BOSTON 
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A series of lectures is being given by 
the minister before the Samaritan Alli- 
ance, the subject being “The Millennial 
Hope,” a study of Jewish and Christian 
prophecies concerning the end of the world. 
The revival of speculations founded on 
Bible prophecy, during and since the war, 
makes this study of great interest. 

The Old Fort Club is the young people’s 
association. Tradition has it that the 
very ground on which the Church of the 
Saviour now stands was occupied during 
the Revolution by a fort. Hence the 
name. This club gave a pretty play by 
Zona Gale, called “Neighbors,” January 
21. It was well acted, and also served 
as a gathering for young and old. Danc- 
ing followed the play. 

The Alliance held an interesting meet- 
ing on February 4. Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, who last year went to Japan, 
told of the many interesting experiences 
it afforded. This is the second of the 
evening meetings, when the young women, 
teachers, and business women have the 
opportunity of meeting as Alliance mem- 
bers. Every church calender, and they 
come every week, bears these words: “Our 
Church Spirit for 1920—Hyvery Member a 
Missionary !” 

This is the first New York letter sent 
out since Christmas, and it may be per- 
mitted to note the Nativity Play given at 
the Willow Place Chapel, December 21. 
It was the most ambitious dramatic pro- 
duction ever attempted there and one of 
the most successful. Those interested 
wanted to see what could be done to 
develop as community plays those of a 
strong religious character. They also 
wanted to see how the young people of 
the Chapel could be relied upon to do 
real hard work. 

The word from the Second Church in 
Brooklyn (Rey. Charles H. Lyttle, minis- 
ter) is of the great interest taken by all 
the members in the district in which the 
church is located, and the reviving of the 
old South Brooklyn Civic League. “Factory 
sings” have been. started, and ‘“neighbor- 
hood centres.” The League supports a 
dental dispensary. 

The annual meeting report says it was 
the “most animated we have ever hac.” 
The reports were excellent. The Buy 
Scout troop is one of the best in the city. 
The question of the advisability of selling 
the church building—there have been sey- 
eral offers for it from the Syrians who 
have settled in large numbers in the 
neighborhood—came up for general dis- 
cussion, and it was acted upon favor- 
ably, with very few dissenting vutes. The 
location thought of for a new church is 
in the vicinity of the Atlaitic Avenue 
Station. The young people here, as at 
the Church of the Saviour, have cunducted 
one of the regular services, Mr. Duncan 
Green speaking on “Our Junior Trustee- 
ship.” It is extremely interesting to your 
correspondent to see some of her dreams 
being realized,—our young people begin- 
ning to see that they have a part in the 
work of the denomination, and how 
necessary it is for future success to have 
them showing the interest as at present. 
May it always grow greater. 

The usual Lenten vesper services will 
be held in the Church of the Saviour at 
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5 p.M. Wednesdays. The First and Second 
Churches join in the service. Rey. Charles 
H. Lyttle of the Second Church will con- 
duct the first service, February 18. The 
general theme of addresses will be “Pil- 
grim Permanencies.” 

Unity Church is at present without a 
regular minister. Dr. Eliot was in the 
pulpit February = 1. 

The Sunday evening forum began 
February 1, with Dr. J. T..Sunderland as 
the speaker, on “India’s Struggle for 
Freedom.” It is planned to continue these 
meetings during the winter. 

The Fourth Unitarian Church, located 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, is 
full of life, and, like all the churches I 
have reported in this letter, the mission- 
ary spirit is abroad. “Fifty new members 
by Easter,” and the plan is for each mem- 
ber of the church to get one new member, 
and an every-member canvass by the 
committees on hospitality and publicity 
is being worked up. A special effort is 
being made to have a one hundred per 
cent. attendance at the service on Sunday 
morning, February 29. 

The men of the church have asked the 
minister to set aside a night on which 
they can meet him and “talk over things.” 
“Come with your pet hobby and learn 
what the other fellow is interested in.” 
The minister on January 25, Young 
People’s Sunday, spoke of “The Church of 


To-morrow,” really a talk on the future! 
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of this church. The church school attend- 
ance is increasing rapidly, the committee 
has organized itself as a teaching staff, 
and will meet with the minister every 
two weeks to develop the curriculum 
which is now being installed. This pro- 
vides for the development in the child 
of moral and religious principles through 
the teaching of geography and historical 
methods. A moying-picture machine will 
soon be installed, to aid in putting before 
the pupils pictures of the lands they are 
studying. The Alliance has given a very 
successful parish dinner and heard a dis- 
cussion at their regular meeting of the 
old question, “Why I am a Unitarian.” 

The ministers of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict—all of the churches in the neighbor- 
hood of New York—met January 6 for 
luncheon, and to hear Rey. Minot Simons, 
who was very glad to talk over the situa- 
tion in New York. Rey. Mr. Lathrop, who 
took the initiative in calling the men to- 
gether for fellowship and _ discussion, 
again called them a few weeks later to 
meet at the Chamber of Commerce, Brook- 
lyn, to hear Rey. Sydney B. Snow tell of 
the plans of the Unitarian Unit for the 
relief of the suffering in Hungary. The 
American Unitarian Association plans to 
raise $50,000 for this work, and needs the 
co-operation of every church. At this 
meeting a permanent organization of the 
ministers was effected, Mr. Lathrop being 
asked to serve as president. 


UNITY HOUSE : 7 Park Square : BOSTON 


Unitarian Church or affiliated organizations and similar organizations of other Christian churches 


ASSEMBLY HALL 


seating 550, and suitable for lectures, dances, dinners, and other meetings, or our 


SMALL HALL 


which is suitable for similar purposes where the attendance is not over one hundred. We shall be 
glad to place these halls at the disposal of such organizations 


AT COST ae 


but shall welcome, in return, contributions to our sustaining fund. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
WM. L. BARNARD, Office Secretary. 


are invited to make use of our 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


This book, arranged under seven topics, deals with the universal 
religious experience and with the elements of our Unitarian faith, the 
closing chapter offering suggestions for a study of the local church and 
reasons for entering into church membership. ‘The material permits of 
varied treatment, so that each worker may adapt it to his own needs. 
A 16mo. (pocket-size) volume, bound in leather, with full gilt edges, 
this book will serve as a most attractive and appropriate gift book to 


members of the Confirmation Class. 


60 pages, leather, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Let us highly 
resolve that this 
nation under God 
shall have a new 
birth of freedom. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Why Laymen Take The Register 


Because it faces fairly and squarely 
the confusing problems of these confusing 
times; because it discusses them in can- 
did, fearless terms; because it shows the 
relation of these problems to the spiritual 
and religious life of man; because, ever 
mindful of the high principles which char- 
acterize Unitarianism, it endeavors to 
point a way; because its interests are 
broad and catholic; because it brings 
cheer and calm and enlightenment,—these 
are reasons why laymen all over the coun- 
try take and read THe Recister, and 
these are reasons why their numbers are 
rapidly increasing every day. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Old Norfolk Night 


The sixth of the Sunday evening meet- 
ings conducted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League followed on the very heels 
of our worst blizzard in thirty years. 
But all the furies of New England’s worst 
weather cannot dampen the ardor or stay 
the presence of the laymen and their 
guests, as witness the six hundred and 
forty-six who were present on February 
8. It is manifest that once given clear 
skies and a moderate temperature Unity 
House will be filled to overflowing. 

Dorchester, Roxbury, West Roxbury, 
Jamaica Plain, Roslindale, and Hyde Park 
furnished the ushers and a very consid- 
erable portion of the audience on this 
night named for these sections of Boston 
which were formerly parts of Norfolk 
County. 

The music was superb. The chorus, the 
quintet from the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Mr. A. Bak, and 
the congregational singing all combined to 
make the meeting unusually delightful. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presided, and in 
his brief foreword, opening the meeting, 
presented with charm and force the ani- 
mating spirit of the League and the high 
purposes of the liberal church. 

Introduced as one who through service 
in his city’s council and administrator 
of its playgrounds and parks as well as 
the pastor of a most efficient church was 
well fitted to grapple with the problems 
of the community, Rev. Howard B. Bard 
of San Diego, Calif., was warmly received. 

Speaking of “The Challenge of the 
Community,” Mr. Bard pointed out that 
all the problems which confront present 
society arise from demands for rights, 
demands that are stressed and pressed 
without due recognition of the necessary 
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accompaniment of responsibilities. “It is 
not possible,’ said Mr. Bard, “for any 
great body of men and women to: have 
unity or harmony in their social state, 
when there is any considerable proportion 
of their number who lack this sense of 
responsibility. 

“Because the sense of responsibility is 
so closely allied to the great Christian 
virtues of righteousness, justice, equality 
of opportunity, and brotherly love, the 
work of developing this sense becomes 
largely the work of the church. 

“It is the divine challenge to us to 
transform the elements seemingly so de- 
structive of our civilization into factors 
able to carry their portions of responsibil- 
ity. The earth is given to the children 
of men for their field of action. Here 
we put the print of our fingers and work 
our transformations, both physical and 
spiritual. Here one reads the record of 
our endeavor to assume our responsibili- 
ties. 

“True religion works well in factory 
and on farm. It is as good on Monday 
as on Sunday. It possesses men and 
women with a new spirit, makes of them 
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good husbands and good wives, good em- 
ployers and good employees. Religion is 
not vanishing from the churches, but 
overflowing from them. The new wine 
has burst the old wine-skins. And so the 
world to-day is seeking a church large 
enough, strong enough, free enough, to 
organize, discipline, and direct the religion 
of the times. 

“The challenge is to us. And it is for 
us to lead in this new venture, to give 
ourselves to the heroic task of building 
the church whose congregation shall be 
humanity; whose worship shall be ser- 
vice, whose creed shall be the Golden 
Rule, whose end and aim shall be God’s 
kingdom upon the earth.” 

Rev. Robert W. Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Winthrop, 
Mass., pronounced the benediction. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tae CurisTIAN 
ReaisTer, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
By M. Louise C. Hastings 


224 pages. 
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$1.50 net. 


Choice selections of spiritual uplift to be used in the home, in the schoolroom, or in the church 
It is a great education to live day by day with the intimate thoughts of Charles Gordon 


$1.65 postpaid. 


Ames, Phillips Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, Minot J. Savage, and many other poets of the past 


and present. 


It has been the object of the editor not only to provide daily readings for the home and school- 
room, but also to bring under one cover inspirations which will bring comfort, courage, and hope to 


people in all walks of life, 


FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS 
By William L. Sullivan, D.D. 


212 pages. 


$1.00 net. 


$1.15 postpaid. 


The author sketches the changes of thought in Christianity from the time of Jesus to the era 
when creeds became obligatory. He reveals the unhappy results of putting dogmas in place of the 
simple teachings of Jesus about the nature of God and the conduct of life. 


FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN RELIGION 
By George T. Ashley 


236 pages. 


$1.50 net. 


$1.65 postpaid. 


A graphic, gripping, thrilling story of the religious evolution of a life from the bondage of nar- 
rowest orthodoxy into the light and liberty of a liberal, rational, religious faith. 
It is the story of a real life, a living experience, written in a fascinating style from the first 


chapter to the last. 


This book is published practically unedited, so that the reader can enjoy the author’s own force- 
ful, rugged, penetrating method of thought and expression. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


80 pages. 


$1.00 net. 


$1.10 postpaid. 


This address demonstrates that creeds and dogmas have always failed to produce either uni- 
formity or permanence in religious thought and practice, and predicts that if the divided churches 
would submerge their theoretical differences they would find society generally favorable to union for 


the worship of God and the service of man. 
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Commission on Hungarian Relief 


The people are asked to give at once, in 
the sum of at least $50,000 


At a ministers’ meeting recently held 
in Boston the question was raised whether 
it would not be judicious to include the 
appeal for Hungarian Relief in the larger 
campaign for the advancement of the 
Unitarian cause which is under considera- 
tion in the Council of the Laymen’s 
League and which is in charge of a com- 
mittee representing the different national 
organizations. It seemed necessary to se- 
cure a decision in this matter before 
pressing the special appeal. The question 
was therefore laid before the executive 
committee of the Council of the Laymen’s 
League and before the special committee 
in charge of the “Drive.” These bodies 


have now decided that the Hungarian 
appeal should not wait for the larger 
effort. It is of immediate urgency and 


should not be postponed. 

With this matter finally decided the 
Commission is prepared to renew its en- 
deavors to raise $50,000. The $6,000 ac- 
knowledged below has come in response 
simply to the appeal printed in the sup- 
plement to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 
without any further effort. The Commis- 
sion now proposes to press its appeal in 
all the churches of our fellowship and 
to bring it to the attention of all inter- 
ested individuals. 

Pending the decision in regard to the 
method of raising the money, careful con- 
sideration has been given to the organi- 
zation of the Unit that it is proposed to 
send to Transylvania. It is evident that 
the persons who are to go should be of 
exceptional physical vigor, so that they 
can endure both the possible hardships 
of the journey and also the strain upon 
their sympathies. They should have a 
reasonable command of French and Ger- 
man. They should, if possible, have had 
overseas experience, especially in Red 
Cross or reconstruction work. They 
should be in the keenest sympathy with 
the purpose of the mission and possess 
capacity to encourage and to revive the 
disheartened churches and people. ' 

The purposes of the mission may be de- 
fined as follows :— 

1. To carry material aid to the destitute 
and the suffering. 

2. To reconstruct the morale of our Uni- 
tarian people and churches. 

3. To see what can be done to provide 
protection for the Protestant minority in 
Transylvania. 

4. To spiritually fortify and encourage 
our Unitarian friends. 

It is very much to be hoped that the 
Unit can sail early in March. It will 
probably be necessary to reach Transyl- 
vania by the way of Constanza and Buch- 
arest, which means a pretty prolonged 
journey. The size of the Unit will depend 
on the response to the appeal. There is 
no intention to exhaust resources in 
travelling expenses or overhead charges. 

Ministers and churches are reminded 
that Rev. W. H. Drummond of London, 
the Association’s special commissioner to 
the Hungarian churches, whose report is 
the basis of our appeal, is on his way 
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to America to bring his personal testimony 
to our people. He should arrive in New 
York about February 28. Appointments 
for him to address our congregations, 
Alliances, and Conferences can be made 
through Rey. S. B. Snow, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $5, ae ne 
A Wriend. . s5.0hki< 0 ts s+ 6c eee ee 
Miss Julia Lyman... .. . asus 100. 00 
School of Religion, Adams Memorial 
Church, Dunkirk, ‘N.Y .cGeeueee eens 3.00 
Petersham Branch Alliance.......... 15.00 
A Brien 5 6 ooo wre co's acceler 5.00 
Helping Hand Society, Unitarian 
Church, Charleston, 8.C..-........ 25.00 
Te RK. Si. 5 es as 2 00.0 0s © 6 Onenets 5.00 
Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions, 
Meadville Theological School...... 15.00 
Mrs. Frederick H. Tappan.......... 50.00 
Rev...A. C: Dieffenbach’. ..7egeeeeee ee 25.00 
W. dis BOX: «:,yaisinye ero «5; «oar 5.00 
First Parish, Brookfield, Mass........ 15.00 
FH. Chapman... .'. «<< eee ten 25.00 
Rev:. J. HB. Crooker....s:. s<gnetaatetee ses 2.00 
In Memory of Ellen Hedge Munroe. 5.00 
1 GN ON Uae aE 5.00 
Misa L. H. Haton. ; ... . «.<cneeeeeeeate 100.00 
Milton teed ....0. «5  . 0"+,>,<:9hteeee nea 6.00 
Mrs. H.W. Potter...'... << aeeeemeenere 25.00 
A, As Brown. 5. <0 5,0 is 4.0 dlp een 10.00 
Mrs: HP. Abrnke... ... «gira 10.00 
Bnima bE. Sallaway....:'.'asenalwe ees 5.00 
Mrs} W..B. Everett... < «i... Sage 5.00 
Miss Jessie EI. White... ... commen 10.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Brattleboro, | -Vtise-~«so~w veteeeiete hs 10.00 
Miss Clara Howe: ..c'.. os ememmmnetesiere 5.00 
Mrs: Cora’ A.’ Chapin. . . ...aeeeeteates 5.00 
Westminster Congregational Society, 
Providence,. R.I..... «> «meee cieee 16.00 
As Friend «.... sic 05.000 + 3 4.0 Reese 5.00 
Mrs. Katherine Blossom Webster..... 10.00 
Miss Irene M. Kleinstueck.......... 20.00 
Miss ‘Helen Cheever. ': ... : . «cammaeteieets 20.00 
Miss; Alice Cheever x; is «:::ss)eeeenvelee ale 20.00 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada 24.00 
Caroline A. Richardson... ...Uscevs0«.e 20.00 
Miss Clara N.. Kellogg... .. acs 25.00 
Miss: Ella M: Kellogg. <\. .‘<\« «gisele. 25.00 
$6,183.79 


Send contributions to 
IsAAC SPRAGUE, TJ'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Chicago Young People Awake 


Proposed federation of their interests for in- 
creasing the power of the church 


CARL B. WHETHBERELL 
OMAHA, Nus., February 3, 1920. 

One of the most significant and hopeful 
signs I have encountered in my peregrina- 
tions was the enthusiastic meeting of 
young people held in Chicago on January 
25, Young People’s Sunday. About forty 
live wires came into contact, and unless 
I am very much mistaken there will be no 
cross-circuiting, but a voltage of great 
power. The meeting was presided over 
by Mr. Furzer of the Hinsdale, I1., church. 
Mr. Dan Fenn, a student at the University 
of Chicago, addressed the meeting, telling 
those present the great need for the young 
people of our liberal churches to organize 
in the Middle West. Mr. Fred West, for- 
merly of Boston, now a member of the 
Evanston, Ill., church, also spoke, giving 
some historical data of the Y. P. R. U. as 
well as outlining possible lines of action 
for those present to follow. 

A most encouraging constructive discus- 
sion followed. The general feeling was 
that they should organize a sort of Fed- 
eration of Unitarian Young People of Chi- 
cago and Vicinity, and arouse the militant 
spirit in their young friends, so: that a 
true sense of loyalty to our free churches 
will result. A temporary committee on or- 
ganization. was appointed and the next 
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meeting was set for February 9, at a room 
in the Y. W. C. A. building, generously 
offered without charge by the Y. W. C. A. 

I feel that through the admirable Rre- 
ISTER all followers of our liberal churches 
should not only know of this meeting, but 
also realize that it promises to be the 
beginning of something really valuable 
in the Middle West. Once arouse the 
young people of this section of the coun- 
try, and we need have no scepticism for 
the future of our churches. 


COLLEGE MAN attending Boston. University 
Law School and free each afternoon after one 
o’clock and all day Saturday wishes a position. 
Social Service work, Americanization or clerical 
work will be considered. A. B. C., care THH 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. - 


PAY MENTS. 
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TAX FREE 
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RIGHTS 
Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
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Announcements 


On account of the pressure of general 
denominational news, THE RecGIsTeR has 
been obliged to omit Parish News Letters 
this week. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 


-tee has received from Rey. James Henry 


Peardon, of the Universalist denomination, 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 


Newton, Mass. 


Miss Mattie L. Foster of the North End 
Union will speak on the work among the 
Italians, and Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 
will offer the prayer for that work, at the 
Interdenominational Day of Prayer for 
Home Missions on Friday, February 20, 
at the Old South Chapel, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. The meeting opens at 10.15 
A.M. and will continue until 12.30 p.m. 


Rey. William H. Gardner, Ph.D., has 
resigned the pastorate of All Souls Uni- 


‘versalist-Unitarian Society, Hammonton, 


N.J., and will go to the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society of Sterling, 
Mass., beginning March 7. Dr. Gardner 
was engaged for many years in the daily 
newspaper field, as editorial writer and 
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religious editor. He has served as pastor 
of All Souls Church more than six years. 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass: February 16, Rey. James 8. 
Richards, Union Chureh, Winnetka, I11.; 
February 17, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church of the Disciples, Boston; Febru- 
ary 18 (Ash Wednesday), 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; Febru- 
ary 19, Rey. F. W. Perkins, D.D., First 
Universalist Church, Lynn; February 20, 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., Chaplain, 
Massachusetts Senate; February 21, mu- 
sical service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Meetings and Conferences 
A Conference that Conferred 

The Joseph Priestley Conference was 
held at the First Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in January. Mr. M. T. Garvin pre 
sided, and Mrs. J. T. Rorer was secretary. 
The churches in Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Lancaster, and Vineland were well repre- 
sented by ministers and delegates. Sessions 
were held morning and afternoon. All 
agreed that it was the most helpful local 
conference they had ever attended, and 
it was decided that next year the confer- 
ence should be of a similar character. 
There is a time for speeches and sermons, 
but that time is not ‘at a conference. That 
is an occasion to get together for the 
exchange of ideas. No programme was 
arranged for this conference, but all the 
churches were requested to send reports 
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of their deeds and misdeeds, their suc- 
cesses and failures. The presiding officer 
called each church in turn to report as 
every department was passed in review. 
The membership and congregation and 
general work were reported by the minis- 
ters. Delegates presented reports from the 
Women’s Alliances, Sunday-schools, Young 
People’s Societies, and Laymen’s Leagues. 
All were eager to learn from the others. 
Similar problems have to be solved by all, 
and one may ‘profit greatly by the ex- 
perience of others. All the churches re- 
ported increased membership and congre- 
gations, but none is satisfied. The chief 
cause of complaint is the indifference of 
so many religious liberals to church at- 
tendance. This is very depressing to 
ministers who believe that the Unitarian 
gospel should have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all good men. Larger congregations 
would mean better preachers and more 
enthusiasm. The shame of liberals is 
their weak support of collective religious 
efforts. This was regarded as the funda- 
mental problem. Solve this and all others 
will be solved. With more men in our 
churches, vastly more ean be accomplished. 
All eyes were turned to the Laymen’S 
League, of which great things are ex- 
pected. In all the churches they are 
taking up the task of greater publicity. 
Splendid reports on this part of the work 
were received from Germantown and Lan- 


easter. It was agreed that all churches 
using advertising methods should send 


copies to all the others. 


America and the Churches 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America issues annu- 
ally a volume called ‘‘The Year Book of the Churches.”? The new volume issued 
at the beginning of 1920 will cause some surprises. There are 195,513 ministers, 
priests, and rabbis, having, as members of their organizations, 44,709,521 people. 
This is a minority of the population of the United States. 


The total Protestant church membership of the United States is slightly over 
25,700,000 people. This is less than one-fourth of the whole population. 


The chief cause for concern, to religious leaders, in the figures is the de- 
crease in Sunday-schools and in Sunday-school pupils. Of these schools there 
is a decrease of more than ten thousand; and of Sunday-school pupils a decrease 
of more than three and one-half millions. 


The figures in this book will bear careful study by any one who is deeply 
concerned for the future of America. These figures quoted are sufficient to 
ie a to our churches that it is time to put the utmost energy into our work, 
an 


great generosity into our giving. | | 
YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Mamma: “Bobby, why did you clean 
your shoes on this towel?’ Bobby: “Why, 
mamma, I only wiped my face and hands 


on it.’—New York Evening Post. 
“Mr. Bliggins has a high opinion of 
himself.” ‘Yes, if he could compel every- 


body to take him at his own valuation 
he’d be a terrible profiteer.”—Washington 
Star. 


Some wag has said that in this year of 
grace and prohibition the old line “Wine, 


Women, and Song” should read “Ginger 
Ale, Wives, and Community Singing.’ 


—The Survey. 


Stock Dealer: “I never saw such a poor 
farmer. And yet he always has money.” 
Dairyman: “Sure. Whenever he makes 
a mistake he writes about it and sells it 
to a magazine.’—Life. 


“Tkey,” said the teacher, “can you give 


me a definition for ‘a bargain’?” ‘Sure 
I can,” smiled Ikey. “A bargain’s when 
you get the best of them.”—New York 


Evening Post. 


Conductor: “Do you mind if I put your 
bag out of the way, sir? People coming 
in are falling over it.” Traveller: “You 
leave it where it is. If nobody falls over 
it I shall forget it’s there.’—London 
Opinion. 


The Browns (father and daughter) had 
been doing Italy. On returning, Brown, 
relating his adventures, was asked if they 
visited Venice in the course of their 
travels. “I say, Mary,’ he asked iis 
daughter, “did we go to Venice?’ “Why, 
no, Dad; don’t you remember? We got 
to the station, but there was a flood on, so 
we didn’t get out.”—Tit-Bits. 


When the New York Herald passed out 
of existence early in February, the men of 
all the departments of the paper cele- 
brated the event. It was a kind of 
“wake,” and one remark came from 
James Fitzgibbons, who had been in the 
composing-room of the Herald for thirty- 
nine years. As he helped to set up the 
type for the last time he said: “I told them 
when I took this job, that it would only 


be a temporary affair.” 
Jones developed the “course” habit. 
First, he learned to be a “convincing 


‘talker,’ and was arrested as a confidence 
man; next, he purchased “The Secret of 
Making People Adore You,’ and lost all 
his friends; third, he invested in the 
“Magic Recipe for Millions,’ and joined 
the bread-line; and, as a last resort, with 
what was left he plunged on a “Mem- 
ory Course,’—and promptly forgot all his 
troubles.—Life. 


They had at last obtained a villa in a 
suburb of London, and he was hanging 
the pictures. There was a certain photo- 
graph of his wife which he decided must 
go up, but which was too small to suspend 
from the rail by a cord. He thereupon 
got a substantial nail and hammered it 
into the wall. There came a knock at 
the door. “It’s Mr. Nexdor,’” said his 
wife, running to the window. “Your ham- 
mering has disturbed him.” Mr. New- 
bride hastened to apologize. “Oh, I don’t 
mind the noise,’ replied Mr. Nexdor, 
cheerily. “I only came to ask if I might 
hang a picture on the other end of the 
nail.”—Argonaut, 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(r)_ Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 

Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. ,54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Editors 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, February 15, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, “ Spiritualistic 
Speculations.” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday, February 15, Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
A.M. Sunday, February 15, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Subject, Feb- 
ruary 15, “‘Courage for the Day.” Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. ‘ 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, ‘*The World of 
Spirits.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
A.M. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Miss 
Ehzabeth Barnes. Subject, ‘‘ Health Education.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THB REGISTER 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
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